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Where to start? There are so many 
things to tell you. First, thank you for your 
responses to the Readers’ Survey. We were all 
overwhelmed with the numbers of you who took 
the time to tell us what you thought and to send a 
donation. 

I suppose the biggest news is that in 
order to meet the wishes of the majority of our 
readers and in hopes of having every newspaper 
arrive in every subscriber mailbox every single 
time, we are increasing the annual subscription to 
$10.00, the two-year to $20.00, and the Friend 
subscription to $30.00 to cover first-class mailing 
costs. We will continue to send out renewal 
notices (which always seem to get to everyone) 
and announcements at the bulk mailing rate. 
Now, all we can do is wait to see if going “first- 
class” makes a difference. 

We are also changing our publishing 
schedule. Exponent I] began publication in the 
fall of the year, so we have always begun our new 
volumes (of four issues each) in the fall. Begin- 
ning this year, we will try to publish a volume 
within a calendar year. This issue is the last one 
in Volume XIV, as well as the last one to be 
mailed at the bulk rate. Volume XV, Nos. | - 4 
will be published in 1989; we hope to soon be back 
on our every-three-months schedule. 

Please note that we have changed your 
address labels. Each should show, by volume and 
issue number, the last issue that you will receive 
on your current subscription. We also will be 
sending you a renewal notice before your last 
issue is mailed to you. 

If you know of anyone whom you think 
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would enjoy receiving her or his own copy of 
Exponent II, please either give that person a gift 
subscription or a subscription coupon. We have a 
lot of requests for back issues from people who have 
lent their copies to others. Think how nice it would 
be if everyone who needed a subscription had one. 
You wouldn’t lose your copies, and we would have 
more subscribers. 

In the near future, we will be combining 
our subscription list with Sunstone’s and Dialogue’s 
in order to reach more potential readers. We have 
been assured that none of our readers will be sent 
any materials that we have not given our okay on. 

We hope that you will continue to be patient with 
our all-volunteer organization as we continue to 
“iron” out all the wrinkles in our operation. Al- 
though the computer technology that we are making 
a part of our system makes a great deal of our work 
easier and less time-consuming, most of the tasks 
that are necessary to put your voices in print are still 
done by people, people who perform this labor of 
love as just part of their busy schedules and lives. 

I would like to once again encourage your 
participation in the Exponent enterprise. We are 
always looking for artists, illustrators, and cartoon- 


ists to contribute their talents. If you have work 
that you would like to submit or know someone 
who has, please write to: 


Eileen Lambert 
Art Editor 
Exponent II 
10 Lawn Avenue 
Warwick, RI 02888 


I would also like to encourage you to 
continue to submit your personal essays, humorous 
articles, short stories, and poetry. The response to 
last year's Helen Candland Stark Personal Essay 
Contest was truly amazing in quality and numbers. 
We hope to see the same response this year. If you 
don’t feel that you are ready to submit a formal 
manuscript, please send us suggestions for topics 
to be covered and insights that you may have had 
in the form of a “Letter to the Editor.” 

Remember: “The purpose of Exponent II 
is to promote sisterhood by providing a forum for 
Mormon women to share their ideas and feelings 
in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. Our 
common bond is our commitment to the Church 
and to women in the Church. The courage and 
spirit of the women of the past challenge us to take 
full responsibility for all dimensions of our lives. 
We are confident that the open exchange of ideas 
will result in positive change. We publish this 
paper in celebration of the strength and diversity of 
women.” 


Let's celebrate! 

















Reader's Survey--Our Report 


Margaret Hillyard and Stephanie Southwick 


We're amazed! We're delighted! We're 
touched! Your response to the Exponent II 
survey surpassed any of our expectations. 

As the new marketing team, we sat down 
a year ago to assess the business side of the paper 
and realized how little we knew about Exponent 
II readers. What we did know was that circula- 
tion was approximately 1,900, and we also knew 
that we wanted Exponent to be reaching many 
more people. 

This goal raised two general questions: 
First, who is our readership, and second, why do 
they read Exponent II? We developed the survey 
so that you could provide the answers as well as 
express your opinions and editorial suggestions. 

We mailed 1,900 surveys the weekend 
before, Memorial Day, hoping for some response 
within a month and knowing that 10% is consid- 
ered a respectable return rate. Within two weeks, 
we had received 170 responses and $1,900 in 
contributions toward upgrading our computer 
system. In three weeks, we were up to 350 
surveys and $3,000. By seven weeks, we had 600 
surveys and $7,800. To date we have received 
700 surveys, a 38% response rate, and $9,600. 
We were overwhelmed by the level of your 
interest, commitment, and generosity. 

Here’s what we've learned so far about 
Exponent II readers: 


91% 
56% 
94.5% 
72% 
83% 
86% 
36% 


Women 

Between the ages of 30 and 49 
Caucasian 

Married 

Have two or more children 
Have at least a college degree 
Have a graduate degree 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Consider homemaking their 
primary profession 

Consider themselves to be 
“regular participants” in the LDS 
Church 

Have subscribed for five years or 
more 

Learned about Exponent through a 
relative or friend 

Are willing to pay for first-class 
postage 


28% 


81% 


The vast majority of you took the time to 
write additional comments. Here are some of your 
thoughts: 

| 


I really enjoy reading Exponent II. It lifts 
me up and makes me smile. It makes me cry. It 
makes me angry. Sometimes I get so upset, I put it 
aside for a few days while I come to terms with what 
I’ve read, but I always read it, cover to cover. It 
makes me think more and feel more and understand 


more, 


How I wish you could be a monthly or 
semi-monthly publication. I read and reread each 
issue wishing for the next. I really appreciate the 
sensitive topics discussed. 

a 

I wish there were some way of making 
Exponent II compulsory for all men—especially the 
general, stake, and ward leaders. 

a ' 

Sometimes you concentrate on negative 
stereotypes. I do not find myself often in your 
pages—a happily married mother at peace with the 
Church. But sensitivity to the problems of others is 


what I hope to gain by reading Exponent II. 


Sorry this is late, but so is the Exponent— 
usually. My only complaint is the sporadic 
delivery pattern. I very much appreciate the paper. 


Go after that broad authorship that keeps 
you from becoming a Boston/Utah set. 


I would appreciate hearing more about 
women who stay home with families and have 
positive reactions rather than so many negative 
feelings about how bad “cooking and sewing” are. 


Just keep it coming! I need to know that 
there are LDS women out there whose interests 
extend beyond making dried apple wreaths in 
homemaking meeting. 


I think the whole staff should be sent on 
an annual retreat to the Caribbean. [This comment 
mysteriously arrived from some place in Massa- 
chusetts.] 

a 


Have really enjoyed reading Exponent—t 
is passed among our family members and friends. 


From the high response rate and written 
comments, we now understand the depth of your 
feelings about Exponent IJ. Whether you are angry 
and frustrated or renewed and uplifted by the 
content, you care enough to voice your feelings. 
The survey confirms our belief that Exponent II is 
a vital forum. 


“Thaules 
far your support! 
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Cooking. 
Home economics was compulsory for all 
seventh-grade girls, and part of home economics 
was cooking. There was no more disagreeable a 
topic. Cooking! Seventh-grade boys were privi- 
leged to take shop, where they learned to saw, 
hammer, and paint. I would have preferred shop to 
home economics any day, particularly when I 
learned that, in addition to cooking at school, we 
had to cook at home. 

I selected brownies—from a mix. They 
bumed. 

My antagonism towards cooking had no 
logical foundation. I loved to eat and, at that stage 
in life, possessed the marvelous ability to ingest 
mountains of food without gaining a pound. 
Mom's meals were appetizing, delectable 
delights. They were also reliable. I never recall 
coming home and hearing her say, “We'll just 
have to eat out tonight. The cupboards are bare.” 
Of course, with a year’s supply-conscious husband 
who did all the grocery shopping once a week on 
his way home from work, routinely totting up $50, 
$60, and $70 bills in an era when that kind of 
money could support a schoolful of seventh 
graders for a week, the cupboards—to say nothing 
of the refrigerator, the freezer, and the specially~ 
constructed storage room in a corner of the 
basement—were always well-stocked. 

Whether it was Mom’s first choice to 
provide three meals a day, year-in, year-out, for a 
husband and seven children, she handled her 
responsibilities with finesse and no apparent 
discomfort. Each weekday started with breakfast. 
Everyone over three gathered around the large 
wooden table and expectantly eyed the food while 
Dad read from the Book of Mormon. Skipping the 
first meal of the day was unheard of—except on 
weekends, when the teenagers stayed in bed as 
long as possible. Even when, at 14, I rose at 5:30 
to attend early-moming seminary, Mom could be 
counted on to appear as I sleepily moved from 
bathroom to kitchen, ensuring that I was properly 
fed. 








We left the house with Mom’s brown-bag 
lunches clutched firmly in our hands, only slightly 
less important than our textbooks. A forgotten 
lunch? An immediate, desperate phone call home. 
And there was always just enough, never too much 
or too little. School lunches? “Why,” Mom 
inquired frostily during a promotional drive by the 
cafeteria staff, “should my children buy their lunch 
and throw half of it away? When I make their 
lunches, I know they'll be eaten.” 

The entire family gathered together for an 
unfailingly well-balanced dinner, the highlight of 
the day. It was all genuine, homemade, good-for- 
you fare. And the desserts . . . they weren’t always 
on the menu, but when they appeared we gobbled 
them up and begged for more. I can still, years 
later, smell the heavenly aroma, still recall the 
pinches of sweet, raw dough and the licks from 
batter-laden beaters. The best birthday present I 
ever received was an apple pie of my very own, 
not required to be shared with anyone. 

Food. Glorious food! But even while I 
ate it, | wanted no part of preparing it. Why? 
Well, cooking just took so much time. Minutes, 
hours, days, months. Every afternoon during the 
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Ann W. Moore 
Columbus, Ohio 


week, every Sunday morming, Mom could be found 
in the kitchen. 

Perpetual was the key. Over, and over, and 
over. She couldn’t bake one day and then skip it for 
a month. Or cook up a storm on Sunday and expect 
it to last all week. The food was prepared, eaten, 
and—gone! When my peanut butter cookies 
vanished in seconds, nothing left of my careful 
sifting and mixing except scattered crumbs, I stalked 
out of the kitchen in a rage. 

Too, good cooking required patience. I was 
not patient. I wanted results, and I wanted them 
now. I was inclined to walk away from the white 
sauce for minutes at a time, or surreptitiously turn 
the burner up to “hi.” My cheese sauce tended to be 
lumpy, my apples and potatoes trailed bits of skin 
amid deep gouges and scars, my dough had to be 
reassembled in the pan. My products didn’t look 
that great. Often, they didn’t taste that great, either. 

Then, there was the enormous appeal of 
fast-food restaurants. My idea of heaven, as a 
disgruntled seventh grader, was to eat at a different 
restaurant every evening. Hamburgers, chicken, sea 
food, pizza . . . No food to prepare, no dishes to 


wash. . . . 
Finally, I'd rather read. I'd even settle for a 


frozen beef pie if it allowed me to gallop through an 
extra chapter or two. 

| endured home economics, turned 18, and 
left home and Mom’s wonderful cooking for BYU. 
For two years I lived in the dons, eating cafeteria 
food: filling breakfasts, so-so lunches, tolerable 
dinners, my life organized around meal schedules. 
Then, tired of such restrictions and with a healthy 
dose of guilt over my lack of culinary skills, I 
moved into an apartment—complete with stove, 
refrigerator, and sink. Mom presented me with a 
brand-new copy of Betty Crocker and a collection of 
tried-and-true favorites; my sister came along for 
moral suppor andinstant education. Things got off 
to a rocky start when my first main dish, tuna roll, 
bumed on the bottom—the night the head residents 
came to dinner. I still maintain it was the oven’s 
fault. 

But I persevered and—surprise!—most of 
my products were edible. Many of them even 
looked good. And—surprise again—I sort of liked 
cooking. It was refreshing to have some control 
over the menu—what, when, how, and where. It 
was rewarding to garner praise from roommates, no 
matter how oblique. “Is that for Relief Society 
again?” one moaned as I mixed up—the best of all 
visual aids—Swedish puff dough for a Cultural 
Refinement lesson. I was rapidly relearning food’s 
appeal, particularly at 8:30 Sunday morning. 

I even learned to cover my mistakes. The 
sloppy joes with a thin film of floating grease (“rich 
in nutrients”); the coconut macaroons that ran and 
dripped (“‘let’s put them on top of the jello”); the 
white-sauce-and-tuna (“it's tuna soup”). My efforts 
weren't always successful, however. “Blecch!” my 
sister remarked to her plate of creamed ham and 
eggs. And when I saw the screwed-up faces of my 
roommates as they sampled a sour apple pie, I knew 
it was destined for the garbage. 

But as time went on, I graduated from the 
Y and began to live on my own, an independent (and 
impoverished) working woman. I became increas- 
ingly interested, skilled, and inventive in the art of 
cooking, actually daring to alter recipes and substi- 
tute ingredients. My recipe file expanded as I 
gamered ideas from magazines, library books, co- 
workers, and friends. My failure list plummeted; 
even the white sauce thickened. I made nearly 
everything | ate, unable to afford the luxury of 
dining out more than twice a year, and thanks to my 
handy Seal-a-Meal, could actually cook on Saturday 
and eat on Tuesday. 

Eventually, I got married and had a baby. 
When my law-student husband suggested eating out 
more than the once a week we already were, I was 
appalled—to my amazement. Shock! Wasn't this 













my childhood dream come true? As I reflected, I 
realized that it wasn’t the extra cost I was object- 
ing to. I didn’t want to give up the excitement I 
felt in combining an assortment of ingredients into 
a delicious, appealing product. The pride in 
supplying my family with nourishing, nurturing 
foods. The enjoyment in leafing through cook- 
books—almost like a treasure hunt—as old 
favorites reappear and intriguing new recipes are 
tried. The fun in shopping with my daughter, 
who—securely strapped in—finds strolling up and 
down the aisles tremendous fun. The rewards of 
creativity, the sweetness of praise, the sense of 
being in command. 

Things are easier, now that my husband 
is out of school and I’m a full-time homemaker. 
But even though I’m in the kitchen more, as our 
fast-food budget shrinks, I stand firmly by my 
beliefs. My mother’s equal? Not quite. For one 
thing, I restrict my productivity to one meal a day. 
Community breakfasts flew out the window once I 
discovered that my husband refused to eat 
anything before 10. His work schedule, and 
constant dieting, makes lunch difficult as well; I 
leave him in charge and try not to cringe at his 
idea of nutrition. Meanwhile, the baby and I are 
quite content with cereal and juice to begin the 
day, while for lunch we rotate between hot dogs, 
TV dinners, soup and grilled cheese sandwiches, 
corned beef hash, and scrambled eggs. 

I also do the bulk of my cooking in one 
or two binges on weekends, sorting recipes by 
oven temperature and ingredient. After an hour or 
two, I’m faced with a sinkful of dirty dishes, 
unless my husband's feeling benevolent enough to 
volunteer as scullery maid—and a refrigerator full 
of good-for-you food. We eat our way through 
the week, assisted by our convenient microwave, 
and if we run out before the next cooking spree, I 
open acan of beef stew or a box of macaroni and 
cheese with no guilt whatsoever. 

And I'm still too impatient. Most of my 
recipes are fairly quick and easy, with a minimum 
of steps and pans; anything long and involved, 
unless it’s so good I’m willing to put forth the 
extra effort, is instantaneously deleted from my 
files. I won’t make anything using raw, cut-up 
chicken, and I always buy instant pudding even if 
it is more expensive. But I still burn things 
occasionally (and blame it on the oven); still walk 
away from the white sauce for a few seconds—or 
turn the bummer up to “hi.” And sometimes my 
husband says, “What is this?” or, even worse, 
“Not this again!”; my daughter spits out her baby- 
spoon sample or up-ends her dish on the floor; and 
I sigh heavily and order in a pizza. 

Finally, unlike my mother, I’m not totally 
reliable. If I just don’t feel like cooking, or if all 
the Tupperware dishes in the refrigerator stare up 
al me unappetizingly, I’ll brightly suggest, “Let's 
eat out tonight!” and we do. To my daughter, at 
the tender age of 15 months, restauréhtts'are old’ -- 
hat. My father would be horrified. 

Still, I enjoy the kitchen, and I’m 
satisfied with my job of chief cook and supper- 
warmer-upper. I even make bread now. It doesn’t 
save anything in time or money, not when it’s 19 
cents a loaf at the supermarket, but it smells as 
heavenly as Mom’s, tastes wonderful and makes 
good gifts. And, after years of failed attempts, I 
can finally turn out a decent pie crust. 

My parents stopped by recently on a trip 
out west. It was Easter, and due to the joint 
celebration, | took a little extra care with the 
Sunday afternoon meal. All homemade—if not 
home grown. After setting down her fork with a 
sigh of satisfaction, Mom tumed to me with an 
expression of delighted astonishment. 

“Why, Ann,” she exclaimed. “You're 
really quite a good cook!” 

It’s too bad I can’t take seventh-grade 
home economics over again. I'd ace it! 
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EVE — ROLE MODEL OR FALLEN WOMAN? 


Eve was the mother of all living, one of 
the few women named in the scriptures. How- 
ever, the messages we receive about her are 
mixed. Was she one of the choice daughters of 
God whose life should be emulated—or did she 
commit an heinous sin for which we all must pay? 

First, let us look at what the scriptures 
tell us about our first parents. God created Adam 
and Eve, placed them in the Garden, and gave 
them the commandment to be fruitful, to multiply 
and replenish the earth. God then told Adam, 
“But of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it, nevertheless, thou 
mayest choose for thyself, for it is given unto thee; 
but, remember that I forbid it, for in the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die” (Moses 3:17). 
Satan, speaking through the mouth of the serpent, 
asked Eve if they could eat of every tree in the 
Garden. She replied that they shouldn't eat of the 
tree in the middle or even touch it, or they would 
die. Satan replied, “Ye shall not surely die; for 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” Eve then saw the tree 
was good for food, pleasant to the eyes, and 
desirable to make her wise; so she ate and shared 
the fruit with Adam. 

Paul is one of the first to blame Eve for 
the fall: “And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived, was in the transgression” 
(1 Timothy 2:14). Traditional Christianity holds 
the view that the Fall was evil, that it brought 
death and sin into the world. Some churches even 
teach that Eve seduced the snake and then Adam, 
and that Cain was Satan's child. Many believe 
that all women share Eve’s evil characteristics and 
pass them to their children. 

On the other hand, according to LDS 
theology, Adam and Eve had an impossible choice 
to make, the original Catch 22. They could not 
obey the commandment to multiply until they had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
which they were forbidden to do. 

Brigham Young described the necessity 
of the fall: 

"Mother Eve partook of the forbidden fruit. 
We should not have been here today if she had 
not; we could never have possessed wisdom and 
intelligence if she had not done it. It was all in the 
economy of heaven and we need not talk about it; 
it is all right. We should never blame Mother Eve, 
not in the least.” 

Wilford Woodruff also cautioned against 
blaming Adam and Eve: 

"The world, more or less, has found a great 
deal of fault with Mother Eve and with Father 
Adam, because of the fall of man; what I have to 
say with regard to it, | express as my own opinion. 
Adam and Eve came to this world to perform 
exactly the part they acted in the Garden of Eden; 
and I will say, they were ordained of God to do 
what they did, and it was therefore expected that 
they wouldreat of the forbidden fruit in order that 
man might know both good and evil by passing 
through this school of experience which this life 
affords us." 

James Talmage was one of the first LDS 
theologians to fault Eve: 

"The woman was captivated by these repre- 
sentations, and being eager to possess the advan- 
tages pictured by Satan, she disobeyed the 
command of the Lord, and partook of the fruit 
forbidden. ... Adam found himself in a position 
that made it impossible for him to obey both of the 
specific commandments given by the Lord. He 
and his wife had been commanded to multiply and 
replenish the earth. Adam had not yet fallen to 
the state of mortality, but Eve already had, and in 
such dissimilar conditions the two could not 
remain together, and therefore would not fulfill 
the divine requirement as to procreation. On the 
other hand, Adam would be disobeying another 
commandment by yielding to Eve's request. He 
deliberately and wisely decided to stand by the 
first and greater commandment; and therefore, 
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with understanding of the nature of the act, he also 
partook of the fruit .. . Eve was fulfilling the 
foreseen purpose of God by the part she took in the 
great drama of the fall; yet she did not partake of 
the forbidden fruit with that object in view, but with 
intent to act contrary to the divine command, being 
deceived by the sophistries of Satan... . Adam's 
part in the great event was essentially different from 
that of his wife; he was not deceived.” 

In this passage, Talmage seems to imply that eating 
of the tree had nothing to do with procreation; that 
once Eve had eaten, the only reason Adam partook 
was so he could leave the Garden with her. 

A few years later, Talmage appeared 
slightly less certain of Adam’s role: “The woman 
was deceived, and in direct violation of counsel and 
commandment partook of the food that had been 
forbidden, as a result of which act her body became 
degenerate and subject to death. Adam realized the 
disparity that had been brought between him and his 
companion, and with some measure of understand- 
ing followed her course." 

John Widtsoe praised both Adam and Eve. 
He pointed out that they both had their free agency, 
which converted the “command” about the tree into 
a warning. He stated that they could have remained 
at ease in the Garden or faced tribulation and death 
to host waiting spirit children: 

"They chose the latter. This they did with open 
eyes and minds as to consequences. . . . The choice 
that they made raises Adam and Eve to preeminence 
among all who have come on earth... . The ‘Fall’ 
and consequent redeeming act of Jesus became the 
most glorious events in the history of mankind. . . . 
When in doubt, each must choose that which 
concerns the good of others—the greater law— 
rather than that which chiefly benefits ourselves— 
the lesser law. The greater must be balanced 
against the lesser... . That was the choice made in 
Eden... . It is a thrilling thought that Adam and Eve 
were not coerced to begin God's work on earth.” 

Joseph Fielding Smith claimed that Adam 
and Eve did not sin but “transgressed” the law, that 
it was something that they had to do. He highlighted 
the significance of the word nevertheless in Moses 3. 

As the Women’s Movement has strength- 
ened, statements by Church leaders about Eve have 
become increasingly positive. President Romney, in 
1967, called Eve “a noble woman.” On the other 
hand, in Articles of Faith, Brace McConkie said that 
Eve partook without full understanding. However, 
at a speech given at the dedication of the Nauvoo 
Women's Monuments, he said that Eve had intuitive 
understanding and was keenly sensitive to a higher 
law. Hugh Nibley, witty as always, praised Eve and 
put the whole affair in perspective. He pointed out 
that after Eve ate the fruit, she asked Adam if he 
intended to keep “all” of Father's commandments. 
Implied in the question was the suggestion that if he 
intended to keep them all, he needed to obey first 
and foremost the one about multiplying and replen- 
ishing the earth. 

"In all that follows, she takes the initiative, 
pursuing the search for ever greater light and 
knowledge while Adam cautiously holds back, Who 
was the wiser for that? The first daring step had to 
be taken, and if in her enthusiasm she let herself be 
tricked by the persuasive talk of a kindly ‘brother,’ 
it was no fault of hers. Still it was an act of disobe- 
dience for which someone had to pay, and she 
accepted the responsibility, And had she been so 
foolish? It is she who perceives and points out to 
Adam that they have done the right thing after all.” 

Jolene Rockwood in her article “The 
Redemption of Eve” traces the history of Christian 
and Jewish blame of Eve. Using the original 
Hebrew, she shows that Eve had been created an 
equal of Adam; that the word he/pmeer in Moses 
3:18 means a “power equal to.” She argues that if 
Eve is cursed for the choice she made, it makes a 
mockery of free agency and personal responsibility. 
Analyzing the Hebrew pronouns, she claims that 
Adam and Eve were together at the time of 
temptation. 

" If we take the view that they were separated at 


the time of the temptation implied in First Timothy, 
then we can say that the woman was presented with 
a set of deceptive and incomplete facts and con- 
cluded through her own perception what the results 
of her actions would be. Thus, she made a more 
difficult choice. She then presented the situation to 
the man in a clear and rational manner which 
enabled him to perceive his alternatives accurately." 

Alan Parish, in a paper given at a Sperry 
Symposium, lays out a nontraditional view of the 
situation. He discusses the leniency in the com- 
mandment in Moses 3:18. He points out that Eve 
was probably fully aware of her choices and the 
consequences and that, in all likelihood, she was 
inspired in her decision. If she were not: 

“It is inconsistent with our belief in the noble 
and great souls God chose and foreordained to 
particular acts in bringing about his work and glory. 
It is equally inconsistent with our view of the com- 
munion between the kingdom of heaven and the 
work of the kingdom on earth. Further, it violates 
assurances of the Lord's ‘going before,’ ‘preparing 
the way,’ and not leaving one ‘comfortless’ 
given to others sent to perform similar missions." 

He argues that since beguile means to 
mislead by guile, the serpent could not mislead Eve 
because he did not know the mind of God. Thus, he 
couldn't lead her astray. Then he states that other 
religions say that Eve’s sin was wanting to be like 
God. LDS theology agrees that this was her goal, 
but we believe godhood to be man’s destiny, not a 
sin. 

One key facet that no one seems to have 
emphasized is the “innocence” of Adam and Eve. 
What does it mean not to know good from evil? 
Such a condition is very difficult for us to imagine 
because most of our conscious lives we have been 
aware of the difference. How can you truly choose 
between two conflicting commandments when you 
don’t know which is more correct, which is wrong? 
How can punishment be meted out for a “transgres- 
sion” when the offender doesn’t even know that he 
or she is doing wrong? 

One definition of beguile in Hebrew is “to 
discuss.” So Eve and the serpent could have been 
merely talking about his suggestion; he didn’t 
necessarily trick her. After all, he did not under- 
stand the big picture in the mind of God. She saw 
what the result of each path was and freely chose the 
one she felt was best. The serpent told Eve that 
there was no other way. That is probably the truth. 
What other way would be possible? They appar- 
ently had to eat in order to become mortal and thus 
able to produce posterity. The lie that he tells her 
and that she might have believed was that she would 
not die after eating the fruit. She may have taken 
this to mean that it would not cause death at all, 
while he meant only that the effect of the fruit would 
not be instant death. 

The commandment about the tree was the 
first one ever given, and a strangely worded one at 
that, Why emphasize the nevertheless when free 
agency is a privilege at all times? When God says it 
is given unto thee, does if refer to free agency or the 
tree? If the tree is what is meant, then maybe they 
should eat, God obviously expected them to partake 
because he had provided a Savior from before the 
foundations of the world. 

Later, when the Lord asks if they have 
eaten, Adam blames Eve, and she claims that the 
serpent beguiled her. Here, she is just plain scared. 
Before the fall, Adam and Eve walked and talked 
with God and Christ as one person converses with 
another. I envision them listening quietly as they 
stroll among the foliage of the garden, Laughter 
must have occasionally been heard in Eden. After 
the fall, the disembodied voice of God rumbled like 
thunder and shook the bushes. This was no longer 
the voice of a close friend, but that of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the Great | Am. Eve 
had reason to try to share the blame. Perhaps the 
“curse” with which Adam and Eve were afflicted 
was really not a punishment, but the way life had to 
be, perhaps the only way offspring can be produced, 
the only way free agency can be used, the only way 





to become like God. 

To summarize my view of Eve's "guilt": 
1 believe that she was “ordained” to her role; that 
without knowledge of good and evil, she used 
reason and received inspiration to make her deci- 
sion; that she freely chose to obey the greater law; 
that she was not Significantly deceived by Satan; 
and that she wisely convinced Adam of the 
necessity of eating the fruit. She then willingly 
accepted the consequences of her decision. Thus, 
she is not a “fallen woman.” Instead, she is a 
mother figure whom we should emulate. 

What can we learn from Eve as a role 
model? This great ancestor was a thinking 
woman—she reasoned out the “correct” choice 
among two conflicting alternatives. She was a 
full partner with Adam before the fall, an equal 
among equals in this period before matriarchy and 
before patriarchy. Her “curse” afterward was to 
obey her husband, as he obeyed God. Thus, she 
was only to follow him when he was righteous. 
Even when they left the Garden, she was no 
simpering silly. She saw clearly what they had 
done and accepted responsibility. Along with 
Adam, she prophesied and stated that she was 
glad that they had children, was thankful for the 
ability to know good from evil, and rejoiced in the 
joy of redemption and eternal life (Moses 5:11). 
Adam probably baptized and confirmed her after 
he had received similar ordinances at the hand of 
the Spirit of the Lord (Moses 6:64). She worked 
with her husband (Moses 5:1), worshipped with 
him (Moses 5:4), and prayed with him (Moses 
5:16). They taught their children the gospel 
together (Moses 5:12). Both of them agonized 
over their wayward son, Cain, the original 
problem child (Moses 5:27). Eve and Adam also 
taught their posterity to write, to read, and to keep 
a book of remembrance (Moses 6:5-6).- Thus, Eve 
is a model in the things she did with her hus- 
band—she did not rely on him to provide her 
salvation; she worked her own destiny out by his 
side. She did not raise her children alone; he 
actively assisted in their nurturing. 

Like Eve, we must make our own 
choices and use our God-given gift of free agency 
wisely. Then we must follow our spouses as they 
are righteous (or if we are single, follow the 
Lord). But we must worship and pray with our 
husbands, and they must help us teach our 
children both things of the spirit and of the world. 

Hymns are not scripture, but in the un- 
correlated old Hymn Book, there is an obscure 
song “Sons of Michael He Approaches,” which 
states that Eve will preside endlessly with Adam 
in the future. The third verse also says that she 
will be at Michael’s side to receive the adoration 
of their children at the great gathering in Adam- 
ondi-Ahman. 

As I pondered whether Eve was a woman 
whom we should emulate or someone to be 
despised for causing eternal problems, I was 
reading Abraham. In Chapter 3, he talks of the 
noble and great ones whom Christ asked to 
participate in the making of the earth. In the 
margin of my scriptures by Abraham 4:1, I had 
written a note that the “Gods” included our 
Mother in Heaven. It suddenly came to me that 
Eve must have been present during this glorious 
time too, that she helped form the earth, gather the 
waters, set the moon in the sky. I shared this 
insight with my sister, and she just grinned and 
opened a book called Woman and tured to an 
article by Bruce McConkie. Because Brother 
Bruce was the first to articulate this thought and 
Says it so well, we will let him have the last word 
about our glorious foremother: 

"This we know; Christ, under the Father is the 
Creator; Michael, his companion and associate, 
presided over much of the creative work; and with 
them, as Abraham saw, were many of the noble 
and great ones. Can we do other than conclude 
that Mary and Eve and Sarah and myriads of our 
faithful sisters were numbered among them?" 




























Being tall, thin and unusually long- 
waisted as a young woman, I learned to sew early 
as self-defense against the fashion industry which, 
during my teen years, created endless one-piece 
designs with the waistline positioned about the 
level of my rib cage. From necessity grew an 
interest in design and the beginning of years of 
thought and experimentation, working with line, 
flare, drape, shape, and detail, creating patterns 
that, when all put together, made something 
uniquely mine. There has been beauty and sense in 
the creative effort. 

In a similar manner, I have attempted to 
assemble the pieces of my knowledge of the gospel 
into a form that would enable me to accomplish my 
Heavenly Father’s design. Some of the teachings I 
have tried to understand have felt as uncomfortable 
as the bodice of the fashions that I was told should 
fit me just like they did all the other girls. Simi- 
larly, I tried to “wear” some Church teachings that 
apparently “fit” others quite easily. I pulled and 
stretched, trying to position them so that they 
would hang comfortably on my form. But despite 
my efforts to nod in understanding of standard 
explanations, the words did not offera good fit— 
they weren't yet right for me. 

One of those problem fits centered on 
Adam and Eve. The way I understood the story 
from the pieces that were presented in Church 
classes was that we celebrated the plan in which 
Father instructed us to “be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth” (Moses 2:27). However, 
Adam and Eve were to go to the Garden in a state 
that would not allow them to implement that 
instruction because it would only be possible to 
multiply and replenish in mortality. That necessi- 
tated leaving the Garden, which Adam and Eve had 
acknowledged a willingness to do in their pre- 
mortal state. For the plan to be accomplished, they 
were to be the first to enter the state of mortality 
where they would complete their portion of the 
design. The rest of us could then follow. 

As the Church curriculum narrative con- 
tinues, the explanation of the Lord’s instruction to 
Adam and Eve raised questions in my mind. “Do 
not eat of the fruit,” they were told, “or you shall 
die and be cast out.” This action was to constitute 
sin—transgression of the law. Leaving the Garden, 
however, was the very step necessary to provide 
mortality for all of us. I could see only what 
appeared to be conflicting commandments from the 
Lord. Do not eat of the fruit or you will put 
yourself in the very place you need to be to do what 
we all agreed needs to be done to execute the plan. 
It always felt like instructions to design a dress that 
covered the arm but could not have anything like 
unto a sleeve. 

I have never believed that God would give 
conflicting commandments. Yet, based on the 
pieces supplied, my mind registered a conflict. The 
lack of understanding was surely mine. I was 
definitely missing some of the instruction on the 
pattern guide sheet. Interestingly, during years of 
study and questioning, I was unable to find any 
words that even addressed my question—the 
apparent conflict. Nor from the pieces available 
was I able to construct any explanation, any design 
facilitating that relaxed fit. 
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The pattern piece allowing me to finally 
put a design together did come. Sitting in a gospel 
study class one evening, the instructor presented a 
simple explanation—so simple that I have often 
wondered why I was deprived of this resolution 
for so many years: “When Adam and Eve were in 
the Garden, they were living in the paradisiacal 
state that was governed by laws specific to that 
state, and different from other states of existence. 
In essence what the Lord said was, ‘Do not eat of 
that tree if you want to continue living in this 
paradisiacal state of existence. If you eat, you will 
transgress the law of this existence and by your 
own choice must leave and enter an existence 
governed by a different system of laws—the state 
of mortality.” In hearing this simple amplifica- 
tion—"Do not eat, if you choose to remain 

here” —previously unseen points on the guide 
sheet were illuminated for me. Indeed there was 
no conflict in commandments—only incomplete 
explanation; maybe only an incomplete sentence. 
Some would refer to it as the rest of the story. 

At the moment this thought was pre- 
sented, the proverbial bells clanged, whistles 
blew, lights flashed—my body jumped with 
excitement. I looked around the room to share my 
exuberance, only to view the typical picture of 
such a gathering—yawns, nodding heads, and 
blank stares. It was obvious that this pattern piece 
had been missing in only my design—theirs had 
been completed years ago. 

I've shared this concept a few times since 
that evening. Still no one has exclaimed, “‘It fits! 
It fits!” And with maturity, I’ve decided that 
that’s all right, too. Neither had the pieces that 
had completed their design fit my search: Nor did 
I know anyone else to have a waistline quite as 
long as mine. 

Though I rejoiced in the relief that came 
as I unloaded a chunk of frustration in considering 
the feasibility of this explanation, such experience 
reinforces my concern of how many of us teach 
and learn in the Church. How often have we 
clouded the basic truths of the gospel by demand- 
ing that the surrounding context be accepted so 
literally—presuming to know the beginning and 
the end, the whole story, or the black and the 
white? “Just accept the Adam and Eve story as 
it’s been told to you, Mary Kay. That's just the 
way it is." My experience in life reinforces the 
maxim that seldom are things really as they seem. 

How many might have stayed with us in 
the Church had there been a comfortable forum 
for discussing options, deliberating on what could 
be, or raising the probability of an incomplete 
sentence? Many of us are now at a place where 
we are no longer demanding answers. Our “why” 
may not even be a challenge of proof, but a 
sincere desire to further understand what could be. 
Concemed, I searched my past experience. Grow- 
ing up in the Church, I only remember being 
taught to listen and recite back the prescribed, 
routine explanation presented in class. The ‘’ 
questions that I had were usually neither asked nor 
addressed. I learned my lesson so well—listening 
to the “facts” and repeating them back. Sorrow- 
fully, today I find myself inappropriately limited 
in my own ability to suggest observations that 
may or may not be options that could quiet my 
own mind. For instance, could there have been 
more than one way out of the Garden for Adam 
and Eve? Or could Eve have been overzealous? 
Might there have been an error in her timing? 
Raising such questions and attendant possibilities 
could have calmed my “conflicting command- 
ments” struggle years ago. 

I need an extra two inches attached to the 
bodice of that dress! And I’ve needed it since I 
was ten years old. Two inches of extra fabric— 
length allowing me to stretch and bend—two 
inches of What if. . ..How about. . ., Could we 
consider. . .,Might there be more. ... I need two 
inches of room to be me. With that two inches, I 


can then wear the dress. 
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knew Ted Bundy. And I’ve been thinking 

about him and pictures and mountains. 

He was an investigator of Mormonism in 

a university student ward that my husband 

was bishop of. In 1974, we saw him 

often. He was an attractive, convivial law student 
living away from his home in the state of Washing- 
ton, and as we did with others, we invited him to 
Sunday dinner—three times. Each time he was 
unable to come but commented to my husband 
about how good looking our daughters were. We 
had five, four of them teenagers, two with long 
brown hair parted in the middle—as did each of the 
eight girls he assaulted and killed not far from 
where we chatted those days at the church across 
from the campus under the mountains. 

In his last hours, across the continent in 
Florida and after ten years of thwarted attempts at 
reprieve, Ted Bundy did his confessing. Part of that 
was a half-hour, videotaped interview on the 
influence of pornography and about the horrors that 
he had indulged in, like the alcohol he said that he 
had consumed to make him less inhibited, more 
able. We watched, heard, the whole thing. It was 
more than unsettling. This was no specimen. He 
had sat next to me in a chapel, served me as a waiter 
at a festive ward party. During those weeks, I had 
introduced him to girls, and we all had talked. 

In the taped interview, he said that at that 
time his mind was churning with the compulsions 
and filth that he claimed came to claim him. While 
evidence suggested that he never hurt anyone he 
knew—his victims were strangers, innocents—the 
fact of my knowing him gave an eerie gloss to his 
articulate, emotional but controlled informing, like a 
night illuminated by the scariest lightning. 

The boy next door—consumed by the 
consumption of something I had resisted fighting 
formally. Of course, my believing him had to be 
tempered by knowing his manipulations of his 
voracious public. When had he ever told the truth? 
And, of course, it was clear that aberrant behavior 
like his was triggered by more than exposure to 
pomography, even the grotesque sex-exploiting 
violence that he said he needed more and more of. 

But something in me believed him. And I 
was sickened. And afraid. I thought, with new 
explicitness, of young heads that absorb and then 
psyches that act on what is there. I thought of 
growing up with a mother who believed that “little 
minds need to be filled with good thoughts.” She 
had my three brothers and me spend days cutting 
out our favorite pictures from The Saturday Evening 
Post—Norman Rockwell and the Campbell Kiddies. 
Sometimes we even had a National Geographic 
with its exotic natives or polar bears. With paste 
made of flour and water and a pinch of sugar, we'd 
pasted them into scrapbooks to look at for years, or 
she’d glue them to the calsomined wood walls of 
the cabin. There they stuck between our, goodness 
knows, natural curiosities and childhood experi- 
mentings. Radios supplied our images by ear, and 
characters in books were imagined, based whimsi- 
cally on what we went to sleep and woke up to— 
Boy Scouts and flags, Indians in canoes on a 
tranquil river, a puzzled lover kneeling before twin 
ladies trying to decide which would get his bouquet. 

And there were mountains, sturdy and 
holding, not only all around us, but in lots of those 
pictures rumpling on their pages or walls. A collage 
of some favorites still lives above the balcony of the 
cabin that we now go to with our five daughters, 
their husbands, and a new generation of children 
whose minds are never not being fed something. 

I thought of those children, of course—of 
boys 11, 13, 15, others 5 and 6 and newly born; of 
little girls, 10 and 9, 4 and 3. All of them, born 
blessedly whole and in homes where they're cared 
for, have a chance of growing up as Ted did, okay 
on the outside. But what do television “blood and 
guts” and “Garbage Pail Kids” cards, exchanged 
like we did baseball cards (in anything but secret on 
school playgrounds), promise to feed into those 
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insides? And heavy metal, half-dressed “romantic 
themes” on MTV in the afternoon? It’s a crazy 
world of information, at some levels way beyond the 
ken of two six-year-old cousins who were comparing 
adventures just as we used to do with our cousins, 
but not in front of adults, you can be sure. Coulson: 
“T have a girlfriend.” Michael: “I have ten.” 
Coulson: “I’ve kissed my girlfriend.” Michael: 
“Did you French kiss?” Coulson: “No, but I know 
how.” "They're blotters, " my husband laughed. 

We laughed, couldn't help it, and they 
didn’t even notice. But maybe what they had was 
the little knowledge that Mr. Garrett in biology told 
us was a dangerous thing. What does that portend 
for a nine-year-old naively composing a song with 
words that she has no way of understanding: “I’ve 
gotta have your bod!” Where will she and those six- 
year-olds be at sixteen? What will they have seen, 
learned “how” about? 

A social worker friend says that MTV was 
systematically turned off in rehab centers and that 
the kids thanked the counselors for television- 
watching guidelines. But how to cultivate those 
guidelines in a world proliferated by poison? So 
much on television is so good, so tasty as well as 
tasteful and, yes, uplifting as well as entertaining. 
(This from a fan of sports and The Golden Girls.) 

| think of how easy it is to pull up anything 
on this computer screen that I've put into the system 
—hundreds of files, millions of words—with a touch 
on the keyboard. Or how, in the far more complex 
and refined system inside my head, I can—like a 
magnificent slide projector—flash shapes, colors, 
scenes, ideas, faces, acts—everything that I’ve ever 
let in, by or against my will--full color and life size. 
Like the way my secret love strolled down the hall 
on D Floor at Irving Junior High, or the sound of 
wind on a loose tent flap, or the taste of Mother’s 
crusty hot bread spread with butter and chili sauce, 
or the feel of a newborn's cheek against mine, or the 
smell of newly dug earth. 

Or maggots in the decaying insides of my 
kitten that, out of love and curiosity when I was 
eight, I dug up from its five-day-old grave in the 
yard. 

Somewhere in there, I have stored it all for 
later consumption. 

Like Emerson, I can’t remember the books 
I’ve read any more than the meals I've eaten; even 
so, they have made me. Mountains, books, smells, 
tastes, feelings, views, Theodore Bundy—I have 
never felt more aware of the power you have over 
me. And I have never felt more impelled to direct, in 
some positive way, the diet of what gets to have that 
power. 

But how? Certainly I want nor to move 
toward the insidious imposition of “official” opinion 
about what would be “harmful”—yes, even evil, in 
my eyes—if consumed by those I love and those I 
will never know. As an adult, I want a lot of choice, 
and I want my own sense of what I choose to be up 
for thoughtful discrimination. 

And, no, I don’t want prudery to select our 
library books. I remember too well smiling with 
stack card in hand when as a senior at the university 
I was at last eligible to prowl the reserved shelves for 
Boccaccio or Lawrence or check out Macgoon’s 
Love and Marriage. This when | also chose and was 
assigned lots else that breathed the fresh or stale and 
sometimes stiff stuff that made up the hodge-podge 
of adventure, history, beauty, heroes, and heroines— 
excellence—into my young and very inquisitive, 
often lazy, mind. Those were the days of the sort of 
willingness to be led and fed that typified my 
growing up. Who can be unrealistic enough to 
expect any return to my protected post-depression 
days of sweetness and light when even to say the 
word pregnant instead of expecting was pretty racy? 

But realism and sadism need to be differen- 
tiated, just as drinking water must be from sewage. 
The difference can be excruciatingly apparent even 
to the most naive. As a lay person on a committee 
for Odyssey House (a drug rehabilitation center) in 





the 1970s, I saw and retained what I would love to 
be rid of. In my brain are indelibly stamped the 
sickening images of child pornography, worse than 
any of a kitten five days buried. These were passed 
out as impetus for us to mount a campaign among 
our legislators against alcoholism and drug addic- 
tion. To support their habits, not only women, but 
their children, were selling themselves and being 
photographed, being used as diseased entertainment 
for minds that might be filled with little else. 

This experience was like being involved 
with a mental disorder: Once you've been associ- 
ated with it, you will never doubt its exquisite de- 
lineations. I know that what I was seeing was por- 
nographic. I try not to see it still. And the best way 
is to have plenty of better things to bring up. 

So I didn’t watch—no halo for me, I just 
couldn't stand to—I only read about the response in 
Florida to Bundy’s execution. For me, the response 
was far more revolting that even the electrocution 
of a deranged and dangerous human being— 
hucksters with t-shirts, menus gleefully touting 
“fry,” detailed drawings of “Old Sparky,” thirty-six 
select witnesses, and thousands gathered like heated 
Madam DeFarges at the guillotine to cheer the 
hearse as it left the prison. This was a person being 
killed, even though that person probably deserved 
anything the state might impose. 

But how much of that response was let 
loose by the very exposure to violence that the 
death penalty is supposed to deter? Was the death 
of this man an invitation to indulge our basest 
inclinings? And what might a diet of such invita- 
tions do to corrode our sensibilities and temper our 
indignation at the horrible? 

Is there any chance for balancing that gross 
input? At least among those who might be most 
exploited, women and those kids? Might there be 
offered, in fact insisted upon, a modern fare of 
Mother's kind of feeding? Of course, I don’t expect 
Norman Rockwell to ride the airwaves or National 
Geographic to supply the excitement of Miami 
Vice, soaps, or NFL football. But how about an 
urgent attempt at balance—making the pretty, great 
stuff available as broadly as the ugly, making the 
yuckiest of the yuck not mailable or living room 
available, and somehow banning the sleaziest 
despite the increasing appetite of the American 
viewer for more and more? 

Of course, I’m a dreamer; I can’t have 
much to say about what happens in the world at 
large. Yet, I hope that I can have plenty to say 
about the images that get let into—my own world. 
I’m not naive enough to suppose that those grand- 
children will not see lots and lots that I would have 
been spared in my protected growing up. Nor, I 
think, would I want them to be narrowed down by 
closed-minded brainwashing by even the best 
intended of us. 

But there is a difference between prudish- 
ness and prudence. And I can’t help wishing for 
every child—yes, every adult—the privilege of 
great doses of light and gentleness for every 
swallowing of murk and cruelty. 

And this has to do with more than what is 
seen on any screen or page. It calls for serving up 
great doses of anti-venin—kindness and reverence 
for life; shots of love and open affection; medica- 
tion of quality, non-pablum entertainment; and 
stirrings in of, yes, sweetness and light and what the 
Earth has to offer. 

After a battering of the awful, I need my 
mountains to restore my sense and senses. Oh, 
Mother, I'd love to send those mountains up on 
every screen out there to say that Ted Bundy’s 
horrors are only a fraction of the picture. In The 
Tangled Wing, biologist Melvin Kemper talks about 
the mind lighting up the brain. I’m praying that the 
landscapes of the mind, any mind that I might have 
anything to do with, might be lit by images that also 
involve the soul, images too lovely to be blotted out 

by the horrors that played on the lives of Ted Bundy 
and those not lucky enough to have a choice. il 
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JOne Woman's Perspective | FOcUS 


have never been a future liver. I can barely 

think past tomorrow moming, and I have 

always been defeated by calendars, especially 

“Daytimers” and other diabolical inventions 

put forth by the obsessive-compulsives in 

our society. The sight of all those blank spaces just 
makes me want to lie down with a cold compress on 
my brow. 

When my children were little, I expected to 
be forever embroiled in their constant needs for 
attention, protection, and affection. Every mile- 
stone in their lives came as a surprise, usually 
delightful, but still a surprise. When our “firstborn 
in the wilderness,” as Stephen calls himself, 
graduated from high school, prepared to leave for 
college, and then for a mission, I was desolated. I 
was very proud of him and the mature way that he 
was handling everything, but I wanted to call out, 
“Wait for me! I want to come, too!” His every 
move seemed permanent. I was genuinely surprised 
when he returned each time as fit as when he left. 

It isn’t that I am a past liver either, though 
I live in the past a little more since my parents’ 
deaths. The other day, I ventured into a shopping 
mall for the purpose of buying clothes and was 
derailed by an antique show in the corridors. I 
found myself standing with tears in my eyes before 
an exact replica of the pottery set—Jewel Tea’s 
“Autumn Leaf'’—that my parents received at their 
wedding, the remnants of which are stored in my 
brother’s basement waiting for another sharing 
session. I resisted the set, but I did buy four 
depression glass plates that match a few pieces that 
| inherited from Mother’s top shelf in the kitchen. 
Apart from such nostalgia attacks, though, I don’t 
think that I would want to go back in time. 

Am I then a liver-in-the-present, enjoying 
every day to its fullest? Not exactly. Mostly I feel 
frustrated and guilty for failing to live a productive, 
fulfilling, live-to-the-hilt day. I really think the way 
to live in the present is to master the art of the 
focus, specifically stated and graphically laid out. 
But I, like many women, am easily distracted. 
Although I don’t have a personality that 
comes up with the sun, I do look forward to each 
new day with its surprises. The trouble is that I too 
often count on pleasant surprises instead of hunker- 
ing down and working toward reachable goals. 

Why is this? The past must have some- 
thing to do with it. I was born into an era when it 
was almost taken for granted that a girl would make 
no plans for the future beyond marriage. I did have 
some ambitions. I knew that I wanted to finish 
college, teach school, and be a writer. I suppose, 
considering the state of my pocketbook and that of 
my parents, I did better than was expected. 

But still there was no reason for me to 
spend three years on a Master’s degree. I could 
have eared a PhD in that time! I could have 
continued with my education and worked on my 
writing after marriage. I’m not sorry that I stayed 
home with my children when they were young, but 
when I did take a job, why in the world didn’t I start 
a savings plan? Had I done so, I would not now be 
scrounging for money to support my writing. I took 
My Opportunities as I found them. They turned out 
to be good opportunities, but if I could have 
overcome my distaste for the calendar and focused 
on at least part of an overall plan during some part 
of every day, I would be much happier now. 

Are young people today any better at 
focusing than I was? The lives of my children are 
instructive. 

Our two boys seemed bom in focus. 
Certain expectations in their church society and in 
their secular world were obvious to them. College 
and careers were expected, as were missions. 
Deciding on a career was difficult, but Stephen 
seemed to know how to do it. He sat with us behind 
closed doors, posted all his options on a blackboard, 
asked us to think them through with him, then went 
off and prayed and meditated. He reached the 
conclusions that because LSAT exams were coming 








Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 


up soon and exams for the psychology program that 
he had aimed for in college were a year away, he 
would take the LSATs. If his scores proved high 
enough for one of the top schools, he would attend 
law school. So, he went to the University of Virginia 
—lucky for us, it is our state school. 

Stephen had planned his mission since he 
was old enough to put a few pennies away. The 
same was true of Scott. He flowed easily from high 
school to BYU to a mission. He graduated from 
BYU with a double major in philosophy and physics 
and a double minor in math and English because he 
loved to learn and couldn’t decide what to concen- 
trate on. Did the indecision bother him? No, he 
chose philosophy for graduate school, found no 
openings, and went into public policy. He differs 
from his brother in that he spent very little time 
consulting us on his plans, seemingly secure in his 
insecurity. 

We thought that we were motivating our 
daughter Lorraine as much as we were the boys. We 
expected her to go to college, and when it became 
evident that her major would require work beyond a 
Bachelor's degree, we encouraged her to continue. 
Like other girls, she was told that she could also 
choose to serve a mission, but we did not really 
expect that she would. When she did go, we were 
both happy and worried. Her going could mean that 
she would leave college just one semester before 
graduation, unlike her brothers who had left in their 
first year. We were afraid that she would have a 
difficult time picking up where she left off, espe- 
cially because her major, dancing, required specific 
physical training. Mormons are conditioned to think 
of missionary service as a choice for girls and a 
commandment for boys; therefore, questions arise 
about whether it would be best to condition all young 
people to do missionary work at the same age. 
Whichever is best, this present inequality does blur 
focus in the lives of the girls. 

It is fortunate, however, that Lorraine now 
shares the mission experience with her brothers. It is 
almost a miracle that she was able to finish her 
college work immediately after her return and now 
has an MFA. We owe this focus to the good work of 
a few good friends. 

As soon as she arrived home from the 
Philippines, feeling frustrated and, as my Dad put it, 
not knowing whether “she was afoot or horseback,” 
she was taken in hand by Kent Lloyd. Kent, our 
good friend and home teacher, is a management 
consultant. The father of seven daughters, he has 
long been concerned about the lack of focus in the 
lives of women. He was impressed with Lorraine’s 
missionary zeal and interested in her readjustment. 
“All RM’s need a debriefing,” he said. He met with 
her weekly, consulting with her on her plans for 
school and her adjustment to civilian life. 

Meanwhile, another ward member urged 
Lorraine to apply for a federal grant that he knew 
about for humanities graduates. With the deadline 
upon her, she had to rush to fill out the necessary 
papers and to write a one-page statement describing 
her plans to pursue a dance degree, including names 
of possible schools. This exercise forced her to 
make up her mind. Another friend, Maida Withers 
of the Dance Construction Company and George 
Washington University, pointed her toward the right 
programs and critiqued her applications. Lorraine 
didn’t win the government award, but she was 
offered a scholarship to UC Irvine and was accepted 
at four other schools. 

I am now thinking that a definitive part of 
the “preparedness program” for every Latter-day 
Saint girl should be a plan for the future based on 
specific ambitions and requiring time management 
techniques. Yes, life deals weird blows to the best 
laid plans, but that should not deter us from making 
those plans. There is enough talent and caring 
energy in Mormon networks to make such prepared- 
ness possible. Wards can pool their resources to help 
young people, male and female, focus on possibili- 
ties for training and career opportunities. The 


increasing numbers of articulate women showing up 
at Church should be mobilized to this purpose. 

But where does this leave certain senior 
citizens like me and my sisters in Relief Society? 
The January lesson in our ward was the obligatory 
New Year's look at order. Some attention was paid 
to “Daytimers” and planners, but the plea was 
mainly for “balance” with a reminder of the 
seasonal nature of a woman’s life. Balance is good. 
If women are to continue as the great fragmentari- 
ans of the world, consummate jugglers that we are, 
then we must learn balance or die. 

But something in me wants to make a case 
for being unbalanced, for bouncing just one ball. 
Nobody ever does something really important 
without giving up something else. So instead of 
trying a little bit of everything, it might be possible 
to get so good at something important that you can 
qualify for relief—relief from some of the less 
important duties. 

The teacher of our January lesson is a 
PhD, a top-flight professional, excellently prepared. 
She began her lesson by apologizing for failing to 
bring flowers and tablecloths. Actually, she didn’t 
need these items because she is so adept at involv- 
ing the class in thinking that we really didn’t need 
anything to look at. 

I'm not suggesting that we give up the 
civilizing touches that glue our ward families 
together—only that we avoid trivializing ourselves. 
I suggest that the exercise of concentrating on one 
thing at a time can lead to creative new solutions to 
some of life’s problems. “If you look at something 
long enough, it will speak to you” is an aphorism I 
picked up somewhere. Successful men know the 
truth of it, but I think many women will never stop 
being interrupted. We are so accustomed to being 
there for everybody that even when we are finally 
left alone with a project, we interrupt ourselves. 


Now that my children are grown and my 
husband and J are basically alone in the house, I 
have the chance to sit down, uninterrupted, to my 
writing. The first time I tried to do this, and for a 
long time afterward, I found myself getting up after 
half an hour and doing something else. The 
concentration that propelled me through graduate 
school and through six years as Dialogue editor 
seemed to have left me. I found that with each 
project I have to learn it anew. 

Just as Michelangelo was said to have 
created his immortal sculptures by simply envision- 
ing the figure in the marble then cutting away 
everything around it, so the focused woman will let 
the chips fall in support of her own vision. She will 
learn to guard her time; she will sometimes be 
incommunicado, even solitary. Others will gradu- 
ally give her room, and those who love her will 
celebrate her work. This concentration will proceed 
out of a central core of value and experience. It 
may focus on a goal almost out of reach, toward a 
destination that challenges because if Seems beyond 
her. But the joy of striving for it will far outshine 
the triumph of that exhausted juggler she once was, 
who kept all the balls in the air at once and then 
collapsed. 

A way to think about focus is to think of 
prayer when it is more than a daily inventory of 
needs or blessings. Sincere prayer concentrates the 
mind and creates energy. Lowell Bennion says, “I 
do know from my own life that I cannot consis- 
tently pray for something that does not lead to op- 
portunities for action sooner or later.” This action 
is often our own and rightly so. 

Much more is to be discovered on the 
subject of focus in the lives of women, and espe- 
cially in my life. For now, I think I will make a 
New Year's resolution based on a Christmas note 
that I received from Claudia Bushman: “Don’t 


dabble—grapple!” i 
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DECEMBER DEPARTURE 


Annette Evans 
Mapleton, Utah 


Grandma's stuffy house smelled of stale 
garbage and dust. The golden December sun 
made a brilliant window-print on the worn quilt 
that covered Grandma and the floral couch. She 
was in a semi-coma; the doctor said that she may 
live for several hours or even a few days. Her 
final words were: “No hospitals, no hospitals.” 

I realize that no one gets a written invi- 
tation to a death, but I felt like an intruder as I 
watched Grandma die. Her sons and daughters- 
in-law were rightfully there, as well as Kent, her 
unofficial favorite grandchild. But as a grand- 
daughter-in-law that had shared in less than one- 
tenth of her life, I felt uncomfortable and self- 
conscious, like a seventh-grader in her first P.E. 
shower. 

I sat on a kitchen chair in the most 
remote comer of the tiny room, feeling guilty for 
not visiting Grandma a month ago when she first 
started to fail. “As soon as the baby comes,” I had 
told Kent, “we'll go see Grandma.” But Spencer 
came late, and even though I held my week-old 
son that day, I knew that she would never see him. 

Grandma’s breathing was shallow and 
irregular, and after every breath, I would wonder, 
“Ts that the last breath? Do people usually die so 
quietly and submissively, or is the last breath a 
violent gasp like the fireworks finale on the 
Fourth of July?” Occasionally Grandma would 
make a low, gurgling noise, and her body would 
shudder as if her spirit were struggling to break 
free. Then everyone would gather around to see 
if perhaps she would gain consciousness and say 
new final words. 

I wanted to ask her whatit felt like to die. 
Sore and emotional from the labor of a week ago, 
I wanted to know if dying is like giving birth. Is 
death, like birth, a longed-for deliverance, the 
beginning of a new life? Does an infirm, eighty- 
six-year-old widow anticipate death the same 
way an overdue mother-to-be looks forward to 
birth? I felt that we were timing her breaths like 
labor pains—never knowing which would be the 
last. 

Grandma’s skin was a lifeless, greyish 
color, and her hair was thin and yellow-white. I 
tried to picture her twenty-five years younger 
with a freckled, blond grandson hollering 
through the unlocked screen door. Kent grew up 
next door to Grandma, and I knew that she was the 
part of him that I loved the most. She was 
pancakes and syrup when he skipped Sunday 
School at her house. She was earth-brown fingers 
that showed him how to garden. She was comy 
jokes and a box of stale chocolates, an unclipped, 
silver-haired poodle, and his first (and only) sip of 
beer. Most of all, she adored Kent, and I loved her 
for that. 

The afternoon flowed slowly and peace- 
fully. The clock chimed every half-hour. The 
furnace silently turned on and off, making the al- 
ready warm house seem unbearable. Aunt Mary 
served dry tuna fish sandwiches. We whispered 








about the weather and Christmas and if the fu- 
neral should be on Thursday or Friday. The 
peaceful melody of the room smothered a 
screaming voice within me, "Grandma, I need to 
know, 'How does it feel to die? Are you afraid?’ " 
The sun slowly faded, and a dim lamp 
made Grandma's face look waxy and artificial. 
For a few moments, it seemed as though her 
breathing had stopped. We checked our watches. 
Then we watched her take one final, troubled 
breath, struggling and straining for air like a 
shocked newborm gasping for life outside the 
womb. Afterwards, there was silence. In the 
peaceful moments after Grandma's death, the 
room turned dark and cold. I silently mourned as 
I sensed that my unanswered questions, like the 
tiny flecks of dust illuminated by a dim lamp, 
would slowly fade but would never disappear. 














THE FRUITING SEASON 


RevaBeth Russell 
Springville, Utah 


As winter wears on and the gray blanket 
of fog becomes a permanent memory, I defrost my 
last bag of raspberries. I ache for summer and 
warmth. Was there a time when cool sheets were 
wanted instead of dreaded? I can almost remem- 
ber the taste of sun-warmed, soft raspberries. 

There is always so much work involved 
in trimming and cutting back the bushes. The 
stalks stand so nude and skinny in the moist spring 
soil. My back aches from bending. I push the 
spindly branches back; parts of my arms are 
exposed to the thorns. Small beads of blood 
appear on my wrists as I cut the stalks back. The 
air still has a cold winter smell, while each 
footstep releases the odor of damp earth. Just 
recently, there was deep snow where my feet are 
now leaving soft prints. 

The cat welcomes my hands and clippers 
as long-forgotten playmates, pouncing with each 
movement of my hands. Each stalk must be per- 
sonally examined, cut knee high, just above a bud. 
Pull out the dead branches, tie the living stalks 
into rows, tie the dead branches up for the trash, 
spread the fertilizer through the rows. 

The spring days warm. Soon, the brown 
soil is covered with a canopy of emerald, and the 
bees hum through serrated leaves. Little white, 
dusty clumps appear, hardly looking like flowers, 
but the bees recognize the blossoms. Each flower 
is framed in a star cluster of green sepals. Even 
now, the pre-fruit is too heavy for the stem, and 
the flowers are bowed in a subdued attitude. 
Within weeks, I find the new, hard, lime-colored 
cluster of berries. 

It takes so long for the berries to nipen, 
maybe because they are the first fruits of the 
season. Soon, on one of my daily haunts through 
the patch, I find two or three berries that are a 
light red. They aren’t the dark, sweet red for 
which my salivary glands have been constricting, 
but it doesn’t matter. I am ecstatic with my find. 
For a brief moment, I consider sharing the berries, 
but my desire for that first taste is too great. 
(Besides, “I sowed the seeds, I reaped the wheat, I 
threshed the grain, I earned the bread.”) The 
aroma is of mild roses. My tongue breaks the 
berry into the little round and velvet parts. When 
the back sides of my mouth can no longer be 
controlled, I bite. I am rewarded with a sweet, tart 
juice, and I look with added interest for a few 
more ripe berries. Even after a lengthy search, I 
find no more. 

Within a week, the longed-for two or 
three berries have multiplied, and now I pick two 
to three quarts. Suddenly I understand geometric 
progression as I never did in school. This glut of 
berries seems to hit at the same time relatives 
come for a week's visit, or in the middle of 
summer school classes, or both. It takes an hour 
to pick the berries, and another to wash and freeze 
or jam them. Then I need to water them, dragging 
the hose behind me, stretching to reach the back 
rows, soaking the soil deep. 


Bending my head low among the rasp- 
berry stalks, my eyes search, my hands reach. My 
fingers gently wrap around a soft cluster of three 
or four berries. One falls to the earth. I bucket the 
ones in my hand and look for the dropped one. I 
will look for several seconds, remembering how 
only a few weeks earlier, | had hungrily sought 
each ripe fruit with fervor. Now I question the 
wisdom of my time lost in looking for one when 
so many need to be picked. Soon, when one drops 
I let it lie, after giving a brief glance to see if I can 
immediately see it. My bucket overflows. 

I inwardly fume that I lose so many hours 
a week because of these stupid berries. Why do I 
get so little help from family members? A stink 
bug falls on my hand, and a shudder runs through 
my spine. I hate this job. Red angry scratches 
crisscross my hands and wrists. I feel guilty for 
such feelings. Not too many years ago, I lived in 
an area where raspberries wouldn't grow, and we 
could never afford the frozen, store-bought kind. 
How could anyone ever get tired of raspberries? I 
“shouldn't” feel such anger. I brush myself off 
and give the bushes one last look. A wax-colored 
spider crawls out from the bucket of berries. 
Another freeloader. 

I am always searching for the perfect 
berry—for that one berry that will leave a perfect 
memory taste. I see the berry hiding under several 
large leaves. It is dark, dusty red, soft to the touch. 
In picking it, I bruise it, and the bright red juice 
looks like blood. The berry is heavy. After 
checking for stink bugs, I put the berry in my 
mouth. It has all been worth it. The sweet and tart 
are evenly matched. The sharp taste is softened by 
a gentle nectar. The fruit of the gods. 

By the end of the fruiting season, I have 
jammed enough jam, frozen enough berries, 
bottled enough quarts, and given enough to 
neighbors as early Christmas presents. Our 
company has come and gone; the class assign- 
ments have piled up and been caught up. I am out 
of energy, time, and ways to serve raspberries. 

I’m not going to make a raspberry flambé when 
milk and fruit will do. 

The summer sun stretches out the days, 
and more fruits and vegetables color our table. 

But throughout the summer, about once a week, I 
can pick a half-cup of berries, enough for a 
morning of breakfast cereals. I delight in these. I 
dread seeing the signs of summer coming to a 
close, with the colors of green changing to gold 
and red. I find that now I slowly savor each berry, 
afraid it will be the last.’ I fight off the grasshop- 
pers with vengeance, certain that each of these last 
few berries belongs to me. I know the season will 
end. Just before the snows come, the bushes will 
give one more try. If the snows are late, another 
fruiting season will occur, but usually the winter 
comes early, aborting the effort. I know that soon 
I will have to be happy with just the memories of 
warmth and the bags of frozen berries. 
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Drag Abuse: 


An Interview with a Utah User 


Jennifer [not her real name] is 35 years old. She is 
married and has three children. After years of 
remaining silent about the period when she used 
drugs, she has decided that she must share what she 
experienced in the hope that others will learn from 
her mistakes and, by learning, will not repeat them. 


Exponent: Jennifer, how widespread was the use of 
drugs in Utah at the time that you were involved with 
them? 


Jennifer: I was involved with drugs between 1969 
and 1971, at the very beginning of the drug scene in 
Utah. At that time, I would estimate that in Provo, 
where I went to high school, about one-fourth of the 
kids in my class used drugs. When] first started, not 
a lot of kids were involved, but as time went on, 
more and more kids got involved. 


Exponent: Was the schoo) at all aware of this? 


Jennifer: Drugs were such a new thing that I don’t 
think the schools realized that the problem was as 
large as it really was. Because they did not have a 
lot of information, they were taking wild stabs in the 
dark. I could go “completely loaded” to health class, 
where we were talking about drug abuse, without the 
teacher suspecting. I remember falling out of my 
chair one day, and everybody—including the 
teacher—thought I was being funny. I fell because I 
couldn’t tell which position was up and which was 
down. 





Exponent: How did you find other drug users? 


Jennifer: We kind of just got together. One person 
introduced you to another person. We went to drug 
parties, and I met several people there. We could 
sense when other kids were involved. Because drugs 
had to be bought illegally, we all went to the same 
person, the drug seller; so we met other kids through 
buying the drugs. I knew a large group of people 
who were involved in drugs from Salt Lake City 
down through southern Utah. 


Exponent: Today, society claims some young people 
get into drugs as a the result of difficult home 
situations. Do you agree? Were there such causes in 
your life? Or were there other causes? 


Jennifer: Probably the main reason that I got 
involved with drugs (and I would guess that it’s the 
reason most kids get involved) was that I had low 
self-esteem. If you don’t succeed at something, if 
you don’t feel good about your grades, if you don’t 
have friends, if you’re not quite fitting the mold, if 
somehow you don’t have the self-image that you 
need, you’ve got to find it in order to survive. Kids 
on drugs have no expectations. They accept any- 
thing and anyone. So, you are immediately accepted 
into their group. For me, my home situation wasn’t 
really that difficult, but it must have affected my 


self-esteem. My mother and father had divorced, 
and she remarried. My real dad had a serious drug 
abuse problem. He left when I was six; he called me 
for the first time when I was twenty-seven. He'd had 
a real problem with heroin, too, so I’m sure there is 
some kind of weakness for substance abuse in my 
family. I was about fourteen when Mom remarried, 
and that was hard because suddenly there was a man 
in my life whom I was not used to. We moved, and I 
had to find a new group of friends because my old 
friends were on the other side of town. I lost all the 
self-confidence that I had. I didn’t have anybody to 
walk to school with in the mornings. 

We happened to move near where a bunch 
of kids who were “hoods” lived. They weren't 
involved in drugs at the time, but they drank and 
smoked, and everybody was afraid of them. I talked 
to them because I needed somebody to talk to and 
because I could get along with just about anyone. 
Then I decided, “Well, maybe they aren’t so bad. 
Maybe these kids aren’t everything that everybody 
says they are.” 

My husband, who was also involved in the 
drug scene, had different problems. His family was 
stable; his parents were married and active in the 
Church. But he also got involved with drugs because 
of low self-esteem. 

We both needed to be accepted. I needed to 
feel somebody liked me for the way I was—not 
because I was getting good grades, not because I did 
well in gym or band or drama. I needed to be ac- 
cepted for who I was, and I didn’t feel that anywhere 
but with my drug-using friends. 


Exponent: Why did your husband feel low self- 
esteem? 


Jennifer: Jeff (not his real name] did not do very 
well academically. He had a learning disability, and 
at that time, no one knew what that meant. If you 
didn’t fit the mold, if you didn’t learn the way most 
kids did, then you were labeled. On top of that, he 
was a very quiet person. 





He tells the story of a teacher (he went to 
school in Payson) who stood him up in front of the 
class and said, “This is the dumbest kid I have ever 
seen.” He said that after about fifteen minutes he 
couldn't take it any longer. He tipped the teacher’s 
desk over and ripped the phone off the wall. In order 
to survive, in order for him to maintain any kind of 
self-esteem, he became a drug addict. To others, he 
became a hard core kid, uncontrollable. But what he 


had done was build a hard shell so that people could 
not destroy him. Jeff has one good thing to say 
about his drug experience: “It gave me the self- 
confidence that I have today.” He’s quite a talker 
now; he enjoys people. But it was through the 
chemical stimulation that he got from drugs that he 
became more outgoing. He began to talk to people; 
he was no longer afraid that he would be called 
dumb or stupid or that he would not measure up to 
the student that was getting As. 


Exponent: Do you think that you had some person- 
ality traits that made you especially vulnerable to 
drugs? 


Jennifer: I'm very gutsy. | still think I'd like to sky 
dive. I’m a little bit more cautious now than I was 
then, but I still like to experience things. I like to try 
things that women are not supposed to be able to do. 
I want to try plumbing and working on my car. 

I like people. I like to try new things, and 
when I do something, I like to do it 100 percent. If 
I'm going to screw up, then I will screw up 100 
percent. If I’m going to do it right, then I will do it 
right 100 percent. 


Exponent: Would you describe your first experience 
with drugs? 


Jennifer: have to laugh because I first learned 
about drugs in school. “They” told us that people 
usually start out with marijuana, go on to downers, 
then to amphetamines, and finally to the harder stuff. 
That's a joke. That didn’t apply to me or most of the 
kids that I knew. Also, a good friend, not some 
stranger, gave me drugs. I had grown up with her, 
and she was very active in the Church. 

My friend popped a few pills here and there. 
She was what we called a “weekend hippie.” We 
used to laugh at weekend hippies because they'd go 
to school and put on a big act; they were these nice 
football players or cheerleaders that’ teachers/all ; 
liked. On the weekends, however, they would come 
to me to get their drugs. I was never plastic like that. 
I was the way that I was, and I was not going to put 
on a big front at school. For years afterwards, my 
friend told me how guilty she felt because she had 
introduced me to drugs, and although she never got 
involved much herself, she felt responsible for my 
having gone completely to the extreme. 

The first drugs that I did were ampheta- 
mines [speed], and I got real hung up on them 
because they made me feel so good. The first time, 
my friend was sleeping over at my house and gave 
me what were called “bennies.” They were five 
milligrams each and yellow. She gave me one and 
said, “Take this. You'll feel great. You won’t be 
able to sleep. We'll visit all night.” I took one and 
went right to sleep. No problem. I didn’t feel a 
thing. I thought, “There’s nothing to this.” She was 
up all night. 
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The first real high that I got on drugs was 
on LSD. Three of us were going to a concert. I had 
already taken amphetamines, but I hadn't really been 
high before. We had taken care of everything. We 
were sleeping over at my girlfriend's sister's 
apartment in Salt Lake. I had bought the LSD for 
$2.50, money that I had scrounged up from my 
grandma who always left change lying around the 
house. I remember that the LSD was called “Orange 
Sunshine.” I took half a tab; that was probably too 
much to take the first time. I had no idea what I was 
in for. We went to the concert, and I vaguely 
remember bits and pieces of it. The kids would 
stand up, and I'd think, “Oh, am I supposed to stand 
up?” I was so out of touch with reality that I didn’t 
really know what I was doing. 


I remember thinking that I had chewed my 
teeth out. In reality, I had been sucking on some ice, 
the ice had melted, and when I felt the little pieces in 
my mouth, I thought that I had chewed my teeth up. 
I kept saying to my friends, “Are my teeth gone? 
Are my teeth gone?” and they'd say, “No, no, your 
teeth are there.” But the entire night, I had this 
vision that my teeth had been chewed up and that the 
water from the ice was blood. 

I sometimes wonder how I made it through 
that first trip. I remember watching my hands move 
like a 3-D picture; they'd get large, small, smaller, 
larger. I was so disoriented that I couldn’t tell how 
to get to the bathroom. Somebody had to take me, 
sit me down, and tell me when to stand up. I don’t 
know how the other girls did because I was too out 
of it. 

When we got back to the apartment, I could 
actually see the flesh on my hands melting. The 
sister had had a fight with her boyfriend, so she was 
totally involved with her own problems and didn’t 
notice that something was wrong with all three of us. 
We didn’t sleep all that night; the next day, I was 
still seeing things in 3-D. By the time we went 
home—at about two in the afternoon on Saturday—I 
was to the point that I could do what we called 
“maintain” (not give away that I was on something). 
But I stayed in my room and pretty much avoided 
everybody. By Sunday, I was fine. 

From then on, I felt that I could handle 
anything. Monday, when I went to school, every- 
body who knew that we had bought the drugs wanted 
to know what our first trip was like. We were 
immediately accepted. We had done LSD, and we 
thought that it had been great. 


Exponent: But where was the pleasure in it if you 
felt that your hands were disappearing and your teeth 
were being chewed up? 


Jennifer: There was no pleasure that first time. If I 
had known at that time what I know now, I would 
have called it a bad trip. I have had pleasure in other 
trips, but that’s the risk that you take with drugs. 
You are never guaranteed what kind of high you 
will have. I learned to deal with that uncertainty, just 
like you learn to deal with other uncertainties in life. 
It was a while before I wanted to have 
anything to do with drugs again because that 
experience had been kind of scary. I hadn’t had any 
control, and I don’t like not having control over what 


I do or what I take. At first, I was fairly careful 
about what I took; however, the more drugs that I 
took, the more my resistance to them built up, and 
the more I had to take to get high. Eventually, I was 
able to take an entire tablet of LSD and not go to the 
extreme of my first trip. 

I did have another really bad trip on LSD. I 
had been on a speed run, which means I had been 
doing amphetamines for a long time without coming 
down. A group of us had been on this speed run at a 
motel for a couple of weeks. A horror movie was on 
television, and I had always wanted to watch a scary 
movie while on LSD. I took a whole tab. About half 
an hour or forty-five minutes later, my nose got cold. 
I got on the bed, put a blanket over my nose, and 
tipped sideways. That was the last thing I can 
clearly remember. 

From what I could gather from my friends, I 
spent three or four days out of touch with reality. 
Apparently, I am lucky to have pulled out of that. I 
remember seeing cartoon strips. They were real. I 
could touch them. I was part of the cartoon strips. 
Usually when I did LSD, I could see reality, and I 
could see the effects of the drug. This time I could 
not. Apparently, I got so bad that I was rubbing the 
walls and talking to the walls. I’m sure that’s where 
I was seeing the cartoon strips. 

I remember having to go to the bathroom, 
but I couldn’t go because there was a little man 
sitting in the toilet, talking and laughing. | also 
remember being taken across the street to a gas 
station bathroom. I was barefooted (it was summer- 
time), and I couldn’t walk on the floor because it was 
covered with broken glass, and I didn’t want to cut 
my feet. My friends kept saying, “The glass is not 
there, Jennifer. It’s just the acid [LSD]. You're all 
right. You can handle this.” It took them forty-five 
minutes to talk me into walking across the floor and 
going to the bathroom. 

At one point, I started to throw up, and they 
couldn't control me. They thought that they were 
going to lose me. They decided to give me one more 
day, and if I did not come down, they were going to 
take me to the state mental hospital. Everybody else 
had taken LSD and had come down; I had not. 

Jeff, my husband now, was there. At that 
time, he was just a friend. He later told me that he 
was scared to death. The kid I was going with and 
most of my friends left; they couldn’t cope. Jeff 
stayed. I had been awake for two or three days 
straight. My friends had tried to talk me into going 
to sleep, but I couldn’t. My mind was working too 
hard. I guess I finally went to sleep. When I woke 
up, I asked Jeff, “Where am I? How many days have 
gone by?” He said, “It’s been four days now.” It 
took me another three days before I came down to 
the point that I could face going home. It took 
another week after that before I felt myself again-- 
stable and able to go out and do my thing. I guess it 
was like a nervous breakdown, where your mind is 
so wiped out that you have trouble coping. 





Even though I had taken that bad trip, I 
continued to do drugs because my friends were 
involved and we had good times together. As I've 
said, I loved amphetamines. They gave me lots of 
energy. I thought more quickly. I liked to go to 
school on amphetamines because everything came to 
me faster. My mind was sharp. 


Qrug rbbwse: 


Exponent: Describe what LSD did to you when it 
was positive. 


Jennifer: When it was positive, I got real happy 
inside, kind of giggly. I didn’t feel anything physi- 
cally. LSD is a mind trip, so there aren’t a lot of 
physical effects. I remember driving down the 
freeway one time. We got stuck in a traffic jam; I 
was on what was called “White Lightning.” There 
was a guy in the car next to us picking his nose, and 
we laughed for forty-five minutes. That was the 
funniest thing that I'd ever seen. Any little thing is 
exaggerated. 


Exponent: What were the negative aspects? 


Jennifer: We were constantly afraid that we were 
going to get busted. I never felt peace of mind; I was 
always paranoid. Was so-and-so going to bust me? 
Was I going to get picked up on a warrant? Was I 
going to be involved in a raid? Was I going to be 
able to make my drug-dealing connections? 

Also, along with every wonderful physical 
high comes a real down. I guess one reason that kids 
stay involved in drugs is that they can handle the 
negatives as long as they have the positive highs. 
People often think that there is a lot of sexual activity 
in the drug scene. In my experience, there was not. 
My body was so numb from drug abuse that I could 
not feel. I had no emotion, no compassion. Nothing 
but drugs could stimulate me. 





When I think back now to the many lows 
that I felt—the depression, the suicidal thoughts (I 
didn’t ever attempt suicide, but many of my friends 
did), the many negative feelings—they are hard to 
describe because they were so deep inside. The 
depression is so low, an awful rock-bottom low. 


Exponent: How did you usually get your drugs? 


Jennifer: All 1 had to do was put the word out— 
"I’m looking for weed. I’m looking for acid. I need 
some marijuana.” I could put the word out in the 
morning and have it by afternoon. I'm the type of 
person that when I do something, I do it to the 
fullest. So, if I was going to be involved with drugs, 
I decided that I would sell drugs. Besides there was 
money to be made, and I wanted the connections. I 
would buy large quantities, cut it, bag it, and sell it at 
school, at parties, at the park. By the time I had been 
involved for a year, I no longer had to buy my drugs 
because I was involved in drug trafficking. I would 
just make the portions that I was selling smaller and 
take my own. 

Also, a lot of kids had money, and they 
didn’t want to party alone. They'd say, “Come on, 
the party's on me.” Because I didn’t come from a 
well-to-do family, I was all for that. I'd go with the 
kid that had the money or the drugs. I was ready for 
a party anytime. 


Exponent: How does it feel to “get high”? 


Jennifer: Getting high is any feeling that’s different 
from normal. You can get that feeling with too 
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much caffeine. Speed [amphetamines] gave me kind 
of a tingly feeling, made me have goose bumps, and 
gave me lots of energy. I didn’t particularly like 
downers. Taking them was just like getting drunk. I 
usually slobbered and made a fool of myself. I 
never really liked marijuana, either, but I would 
smoke a couple of joints if there was nothing else to 
do. It gave me the same feeling as gas at the 
dentist’s office. 

I also did heroin. I didn’t like it as well as I 
liked amphetamines. Cocaine was all right. It gave 
me a different feeling, kind of like a pain killer. All 
of the drugs—except for LSD— induced a physical 
reaction. 


Exponent. Is there anything in normal life that can 
replace the feeling that comes with drugs? 


Jennifer: We laughed about that when we were 
doing drugs because we used to say that the only 
thing that comes close to that kind of high is a 
sexual climax. That’s another reason why so many 
kids are involved. 


Exponent: When did you realize you were an 
addict? 


Jennifer: That's hard to know. We used to laugh 
that we would never know when we were addicts 
because we would never come down long enough to 
find out. When I started out with drugs, I just took 
pills; then, I injected. A true drug addict ends up 
doing that simply because when you take an oral 
drug, the digestive system tends to lessen the effects 
of the drug. When you're after that absolute high, 
an undiluted high, you inject. 

I used to be terrified of needles, but right 
from the first I had no trouble using them for drugs. 
If I have anything to say to kids, it would be, “Don’t 
ever get into needle drugs.” That’s where I got 
hooked; they gave me such a pure and absolute high. 

I am now in the medical field, and when I 
think about those dirty and barbed needles and how 
many people used them, I just get sick. You lose 
your sensitivity to what is right and what is wrong, 
to what is clean and what is dirty. 

I lived in some really sleazy houses at 
times, but one was so bad that I wouldn’t even walk 
into it today. It was an old house that at one time 
had had plaster on the walls, When I was there, the 
walls were wood slats. There was no electricity. 
There was no water. The lady who lived there was 
older, and she was a drug abuser. She ran an 
extension cord from the neighbor's electrical outlet 
for the one light bulb in one room. There were mice. 
It was like a house in a big-city ghetto, but this 
house was in Provo. 

Garbage was all over. I remember sitting 
on one comer of a mattress thinking, "I've gotten all 
the germs from this part. I’m not moving anywhere 
else.” I sat in that one spot while we injected all 
night Jong in that dirty, dirty environment. I 
remember seeing a mouse run across the floor; 
everybody laughed. Inside, I knew that everything 
was wrong, but at the time I didn’t have the strength 
to get out. 

However, I began to realize that I was an 
addict after I had been high for months and months. 
A group of us ran and lived together; we moved 
from house to motel to another house. One day, I 
knew that I had to get away. 

I was the youngest, and because I was 
really small—I usually didn’t weigh ninety 
pounds—everyone called me “Little One.” They 
kind of watched out for me; they'd never let me go 
out by myself. One night, after everybody had gone 
out to a party, I slipped out and went back to Provo. 

I remember that when I got there—it had to 
have been fall; it was cold; I had a coat on—it was 
night, and I stood on Center Street in the middle of 
town. Everybody used to “drag Center Street” in 


their cars, and I knew everybody there. I had just 
gotten high on something, and I stood there for a 
long time just staring at something. Finally, some- 
body came up and said, “Jennifer, we need to get 
you back to the house.” I got in the back seat of a 
car that belonged to a guy that I knew. He was 
sitting in the front with his girlfriend and another 
girl who were flirting, hustling, and playing the 
usual games that teenagers do. 


Now, I’m a fairly talkative person, I love to 


flirt, and I love to talk to people, but I was so burned 
out that I could not participate. My mind could not 
think; I hated it because I normally love to be in the 
middle of a conversation. I could only say, “Yes,” 
“No,” “Take me here,” “Take me there.” I was 
bumed out. I was not thinking clearly, and I knew 
it. That’s when I decided that maybe I had a 
problem. This happened after I had been busted in 
Salt Lake. 


Exponent: What happened when you were 
“busted”? 





Jennifer: We'd been picked up by the police for 
burglarizing houses. I'd gotten involved with a ring 
of people, and we'd taken some credit cards and 
other stuff. We'd hock the stuff to pay for our 
drugs. This time we had used one of the stolen 
credit cards to pay for a motel room, We’d stayed 
there a day too long, and the police caught up with 
us. They took us into Salt Lake and put us in jail. 
That was the scariest experience I can remember. 

I was in with some prostitutes and a lady 
who had killed one of her kids. I was seventeen, but 
I had told them that I was eighteen because I didn’t 
want to be separated from my group. I was scared to 
death. I did not dare move. The authorities eventu- 
ally found out that I was under age and took me to 
the detention center in Provo. I had a probation 
officer whom I couldn’t relate to; I hated his guts. 
Of course, I would probably have hated anyone at 
that time, but he was playing macho and saying, 
“Well, aren't you glad we got you out of there?” I 
said, “No, I’m not.” And he said, “Well, then, I'll 
make your life so unhappy here in the detention 
center that youll really wish you were there.” 

He threw me in solitary confinement, which 
at that time was not allowed for girls, figuring that 
he would break me. I’m the type of person that if 
you think you’re going to break me, then there is no 
way you're going to break me. I spent three days in 
solitary confinement. 

They can only keep you for ten days in the 
detention center without notifying your parents. 
When they finally called Mom and my stepdad, they 
came down to see me. Because I was a minor, the 
people at the center couldn’t really do anything to 
me, so they decided to send me up to the psychiatric 


ward at the University of Utah Medical Center to 
have them do some drug evaluation testing. 

I was there another ten days; it was the 
biggest joke of my life. They had no idea what they 
were even testing for, and I just played their game 
with them, They'd ask me a question; I knew what 
they wanted to hear, so I gave them the answer. 
There were so many drugs in that psychiatric ward! 
Kids were bringing them up to us all the time. I was 
in Salt Lake where I didn’t know many people, but I 
was able to get higher in the hospital than I was 
when I was out. 

Although I had been sent there for thirty 
days of observation, I walked out after ten. I didn’t 
like being locked up; however, the main reason that 
I left was that I realized my parents were paying for 
it. We were financially strapped, and the hospital 
wasn’t doing me any good. They weren't going to 
get me to quit drugs. I would quit only when I was 
ready to quit, and nobody was going to make me. 

Tran away and lived with some people for a 
while. It was then that I had that incident down on 
Center Street in Provo, and it was then that I realized 
that maybe I had a problem. 

As I have said, I had been continuously 
high for two or three months. I remember people 
whom I had partied with coming over and saying, 
“Jennifer, you're really strung out. You're losing 
it.” I could hear that, but yet I couldn’t. One night, 
something said to me, “You've got to get out. The 
time is now.” 

On the moming that I left for good—I can’t 
tell you what day it was; I was too burned out—I 
woke up before everybody else, got dressed, sneaked 
carefully out, and hitchhiked home. My mother was 
probably shocked to see me; they hadn't seen me in 
months. I had injection marks all the way up both 
arms. I remember her saying, ““What are those 
marks on your arms?” J said, “Oh, I fell in a 
rosebush.” About ten minutes later, she asked, 
“Now, what did you tell me those marks on your 
arms were from?” This time, I said, “Oh, a cat 
scratched me.” 

I was so bumed out that I could not tell the 
same lie twice in a row. I could not even write my 
own name. I had been up so long and the chemicals 
had affected me to such a point that I literally could 
not function. For a while, I fooled myself into 
thinking that I could always come off when I felt 
like it. I would go through withdrawals for a while, 
and I'd be fine and realize that everything was back 
to normal. Then somebody would invite me to a 
party and off I'd go again. My drug-using friends 
didn’t want me or anybody else to make it out of 
that scene. 

Most of the people that I ran with are either 
still involved in drugs or are dead. A lot of kids are 
in prison, I say “kids” because that’s what we 
were—kids who went to prison, who were killed in 
prison, who overdosed, who were killed in car 
accidents because of overdoses, who were shot 
because they sold drugs that weren’t good. 

As Jeff and I got more serious about each 
other, we began to depend on each other. We'd 
always joke, “We're going to go straight today; 
we're going to stop drugs.” We were always going 
to go straight. We struggled together. I fell back 
many, many times, but my family, who probably do 
not know to what extent I was really involved, didn’t 
ever give up on me. While I was in the psychiatric 
ward, Mom wrote me a letter saying, “It doesn’t 
matter what you do; we still love you.” That was a 
real strength for me because I knew so many kids 
who had been kicked out of their homes and their 
families. 

If I could tell parents anything, it would be 
don’t kick those kids out. Although there would be 
weeks and months when my parents would have no 
idea where I was, I knew I could always come home 
and not be harassed to death. They knew I was 
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involved with drugs; they knew they had no control, 
so they did what they could, but they did not push 
me. If they had kicked me out, I would never have 
gone back. Jeff's father kicked him out the front 
door, but his mother always brought him in the back 
door. I think that perhaps the reason we made it is 
that he had a good relationship with his mother, I 
had supportive parents, and we had each other. 

When we got married, we were pretty 
straight. We smoked a little marijuana, and we were 
still drinking and smoking, but that was about it. 
We moved and did not let any of our friends know 
where we lived. We had an unlisted phone number. 
When I ran into people we knew from the drug 
scene and they'd ask where we lived, I'd say, 
“Down by the lake somewhere.” We had to get 
away from them. 





It’s been a good sixteen years since either 
one of us has been involved with any drugs, but it 
has not been easy. We both realize that we have a 
weakness for chemical abuse. Jeff has a hard time 
with pain pills. Whenever he is injured, he likes to 
get those pain pills. I like a stimulant. I can’t drink 
caffeine soft drinks or coffee because I overdo. I 
don’t get involved with diet pills because I overdo. I 
have to be very, very careful about what I take. It's 
something that I will deal with for the rest of my 
life. 


Exponent: Can you think of a turning point at which 
you saw the light at the end of the tunnel? 


Jennifer: For me, it was probably that day that I got 
up early in the morning and hitchhiked home before 
anybody could stop me. That was the first time 
during my life in the drug scene that I had gone with 
my own gut feeling. There were times after that 
when I stayed high for a couple of weeks but never 
for months on end as I had done before. 

Another turning point was when Jeff and I 
became close. We had always been friends and 
watched out for each other; we were like brother and 
sister. As our relationship grew, we struggled 
together with chemical problems. 

When Jeff and I started to pull out to 
survive, I realized that I had to leave drugs com- 
pletely alone. I was either going to go completely 
straight, or I was not going to go straight at all. That 
meant I could not drink or smoke—cigarettes or 
marijuana. 

In order for us to pull out, Jeff and I had to 
make our own decisions. Our families couldn’t 
decide for us; our counselors couldn't; Charter 
Canyon School couldn't; the staff at the psychiatric 
ward and the Utah State Mental Hospital couldn't. 
We each had made the commitment to get involved 
with drugs; we each had to make that very same 
commitment to get out. 

I don’t know why the other kids didn’t get 
out. I look at their lives compared to mine, and I 
feel bad for them because they don’t have the things 
that I have. They don’t have my family ties. My 
children are doing well. They go to church. I have 
problems with my teenagers, but their problems are 
not as severe as the ones my friends and I had. One 
advantage, or disadvantage, that my children will 
always have is that if and when they ever get 
involved with drugs—and, hopefully, they will 
not—I will know immediately. 


Exponent: How do you feel about the “Just Say No” 
anti-drug campaign? 

Jennifer: It sounds great, but you could have told 
me to say “No” a hundred times, and I still wouldn't 
have quit. I think when we try to educate kids about 
drug abuse, we need to be completely honest so that 
they will trust us. One reason that I got seriously 
involved was that the first time I did drugs, none of 
the things that I had been told by “authorities” would 
happen happened. All it took for me to throw all of 
their advice out the window was just one time when 
their information proved not to be accurate. 


Exponent: What is the most important insight that 
you have learned from your experience with drugs? 


Jennifer: I’m not sure. I learned a lot about life and 
death. I guess I’m who I am today because of that 
experience; | guess it was part of my refiner’s fire. 
That’s what Jeff says, too, Although I would not 
encourage anyone to go through it, Jeff and I are as 
strong as we are today because of that drug experi- 
ence. 

I now have the self-confidence that I can 
overcome things because I have been through more 
of a trial than most people will ever have to deal 
with, and I also learned that I am who I am. 

If someone comes up to me and says, “You 
did a lousy job today at work,” I can look at that 
person and say, “All right, I did a lousy job. I’m 
sorry. But your criticism is not going affect me 
personally.” 


Exponent: Do you feel that life is opening up for 
you now? 





Jennifer: The first time that I was able to talk about 
the entire experience was in a small discussion 
group at a women’s retreat. A mother in the group 
was talking about her daughter’s drug abuse 
problems. I listened to what she had to say, but, I’m 
sorry, I related to the daughter, and I’m a mother! I 
mean, I should have been able to relate to the 
mother, too. I finally had to say, “Whoa, wait. You 
guys aren’t hitting it here. You’re looking too much 
from the parents’ point of view.” 

I got up and said, “I’m an ex-drug abuser.” 
That was tough. I took a deep swallow and said, 
“Here I go. Help me through this.” I was surprised. 
People were gentle in approaching me about it 
because it is a very touchy situation. It’s still 
embarrassing for my family because my drug 
experience gives them the label of failure. But it 
wasn’t really anything they did or didn’t do; it was 
my own choice. 

It was nice for me to be able to open up and 
have people accept me. It’s not something I’m 
proud of, and I’ve had bad dreams about my high 
school years. I feel so ripped off because I have no 
positive high school memories. I dream about going 
back to high school, and although I have gone back 


and graduated and have finished a nursing degree, I 
still dream about going back to high school and 
coping without drugs. 

I feel a little more comfortable talking 
about my experiences with drugs now. In my early 
twenties, something told me that the reason that I 
was still here was to let people know of my experi- 
ence, that it would help people. I think that it would 
be easier for young people to hear me, rather than a 
narcotics officer, say, “These are the available drugs. 
Don’t do these drugs.” I don’t tell my young 
children these things because they might get the 
message, “Well, gee, Mom did it. No problem. I 
can do it.” As they become older and a bit more 
mature, I will tell them what I had to deal with. 





The first time I confessed to a bishop, I was 
in my twenties, just after I got married. It was real 
funny because when the bishop said, “Well, do you 
have anything to confess?” I said, “I guess I should 
tell you that | have done drugs.” He said, “Oh, you 
have, huh? Have you smoked marijuana?” I said, 
“Oh, yeah.” He said, “Have you taken ampheta- 
mines?” I said, “Oh, yeah.” He said, “Well, have 
you taken LSD?” I said, “Yeah.” “How many 
times? Three? Four?” I remember having a blank 
look on my face and saying, “Three or four? I can’t 
tell you how many times. One hundred, two 
hundred?” “How many times have you taken 
amphetamines?” “Well, there were times where for 
three months, I hit every hour-on-the-hour, day and 
night. You can make a rough estimate.” He had no 
idea what he was dealing with. I shocked him to 
such an extent that he didn’t even know how to 
respond. People were not aware of how involved 
kids in our area were. 

My current bishop is open-minded and 
admits that he has much to learn. I was impressed 
by that. I felt very comfortable with him, and that’s 
the first time I’ve ever felt comfortable telling a 
religious authority, “These were my problems. ‘This 
is how I think. You guys are off base. You’re not 
gearing your approach to this problem in the right 
way. These are the real problems.” 


Exponent: Do you have any last thoughts that you 
would like to express about kids and drugs? 


Jennifer: \'ve always said if I could give my 
children one thing in life, I would give them self- 
esteem. I’m not sure how you go about doing that. I 
don’t know what anybody could have done before or 
during my involvement with drugs to change things. 
It was like a snowball. I started with a small ball; it 
kept rolling and getting bigger and bigger. Some 
kids don’t get involved as heavily as I did; maybe 
they had more self-esteem. I don’t know how you 
go about teaching self-esteem, but I do know that 
you do have to start when they are young. Children 
have to grow up feeling comfortable and satisfied 
with themselves. [i 
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eneeeeeeeees COMING TO GRIPS.......... 


On September 29, 1986, I thought that the 
absolute bottom of my life had arrived. My husband 
and I checked our son into drug rehabilitation—my 
darling fourteen-year-old son who had been the light 
of our lives for so many years, whom I loved dearly, 
who had brought laughter and joy into our home, 
who had come to church with us every week since 
he was a baby, who was an Eagle Scout. The knot 
that I had been carrying in the pit of my stomach for 
him for so many months had been a warning to me. 
The result was much worse than my wildest imagin- 
ing. I had to face something that I thought that I, as 
a parent (much less an LDS parent), would never 
have to face. As we left him at the treatment center 
that day, I cannot describe the total despair that we 
experienced. I felt that I was a total failure as a 
parent. I could see only bleakness for my son’s 
future and yet felt relief that we finally had an 
answer for the incomprehensible behavior that we 
had seen in our home over the last year as well as 
the hope that we had at last found help. 

Over the next few weeks, I cried buckets of 
tears. The pain of seeing a son slip away is abso- 
lutely indescribable—pain and worry about his 
disease, but pain also in knowing that everything 
you hold dear as a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ has been overturned by a member of your 
own family. 

After the first weeks of total devastation, I 
found myself wondering why this had happened to 
our son. Hadn’t we had enough family home 
evenings? Hadn’t we read enough scriptures? 
Hadn't we been strict enough? Hadn’t we been 
direct enough in teaching moral values? Given 
enough opportunity for our son to participate in 
activities? Provided enough music lessons? En- 
couraged him in sports? Given enough support in 
school? Given enough love? 

As I realized that we had provided all of 
these things, I felt betrayed. My husband had been 
called to serve as the bishop. We had been promised 
blessings if we lived righteously, and we had lived 
righteously. Where were the blessings? We had 
always fulfilled our callings, tried to set good 
examples in our home and in our community, 
attended the temple, read the scriptures, tried to 
magnify our talents. 

I felt angry. I was angry at everyone— 
angry at my friends because they all had seemingly 
great kids who were going on missions and getting 
married in the temple. Angry at neighbors who had 
probably known about my son but never told me. 
Angry that we had ever adopted this child. Angry at 
our stake president for calling my husband to be 
bishop when I felt we needed to move into a “good 
neighborhood.” Angry at teachers at school for 
being so lax in picking up on the problem. Angry at 
Boy Scout leaders for not instilling more fortitude in 
my son. And yes, angry at Heavenly Father for 
“Jetting” this happen to our family. After the last 
several years, which had included a life-threatening 
illness for my husband and a horrible situation with 
his business, how could something even worse be 
thrust upon us? I remember screaming out the 
window at Heavenly Father one day when I was so 
distraught, “If you think I’m giving up, I’m not. I’M 
NEVER GIVING UP! I’M GOING TO MAKE 
Gul 

In the midst of this bombardment of 
emotions, the hardest thing I had to do was go to 
church. My humiliation was so great that I felt I 
could not hold my head up in front of ward members 
who had always been my friends. | felt that as they 
heard about our problem they were judging me as a 
person, as a parent, as the bishop's wife, as a 
mother. I wondered how I could ever return to 
social groups that we had been a part of our entire 
married life—a dinner group, a study group. How 
could I face them when all their kids were straight? 
And in fact one night when I had gathered up the 
courage to go to a dinner party, I left in tears when 
the conversation tured to drugs. 


Marilyn M. Smolka 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I have gradually worked through all of 
these feelings, and as I see my son improve through 
treatment and become totally honest with himself, 
with his feelings, and with us, and as I see him 
develop skills in relating with others, I feel hope. As 
I see him not only becoming stronger as a person 
himself but helping others in his program also 
develop strength, I realize that the blessing we were 
promised was the discovery of my son’s addiction, 
finding a wonderful treatment program, and person- 
ally coming to grips with a problem face to face. I 
have also slowly and gradually begun to understand 
something about some important gospel principles, 
and this I consider an additional blessing. 

Sometimes we think we understand a 
gospel principle. We have always used the gospel 





“lingo” and parroted the right answers in Sunday 
School classes, but all of a sudden something 
happens to bring a principle into focus, to sharpen 
up some of the hazy edges—the “light bulb effect” 
as I call it. 

All of a sudden I have begun to understand 
what free agency really means and the essential part 
that it plays in the plan of salvation. I have come to 
understand that no matter how much I try, how 
much I threaten, beg, reason with, teach, or love, I 
cannot control another person. This doesn’t mean 
that I won’t still try to teach, to reason with, to 
worry over, and to love, but I cannot make someone 
else do what I believe is right. A person has to come 
to that realization, to that course of action, himself. 

The extension of that concept is so totally 
mind-boggling to me that I can hardly formulate the 
words to describe my expanding understanding. The 
realization that Father in Heaven actually let one- 
third of the spirits go—spirits that he had nurtured, 
taught, and loved—knowing what the consequences 
would be, knowing what blessings they could have 
had—let them go when he could have prevented 
them, could have prevented all of their pain and 
agony, could have prevented all of those unfulfilled 
possibilities—that knowledge is overwhelming to 
me. 

Another part of that concept that I have 
begun to grasp more fully than ever before is that 
each one of us is an essential part of this plan of free 
agency. In order for free agency to work, we must 
feel the responsibility to support each other as we 
work through these crises. In order for us to 
progress, we must sympathize, empathize, sustain, 
love, and weep with each other, and not just about 
the so-called culturally acceptable problems that are 
heart-wrenching, but about those problems that are 
so painful that we feel we cannot share them. These 
problems are those that we dare not reveal to each 
other because we feel that somehow if we were 
living the gospel fully, these things would not be 
happening to us, would not come into our families. 
These are problems that are in direct opposition to 
gospel principles, to teachings that we have heard or 
even taught all of our lives, principles that we hear 
preached from the pulpit every Sunday, every stake 
conference, every General Conference. They are 
reiterated in the pages of the Ensign, the New Era, 
the Friend, and in our family home evening manu- 
als, in our lesson manuals. These problems seem so 
devastating because we feel that the violation of 


gospel principles by a member of our family 
somehow casts a shadow on us as parents, as 
bishops, as Scoutmasters, as Laurel teachers, as 
stake presidents. Somehow we have not done our 
job. We reason that if we were more righteous, that 
if we had had more family home evenings, that if we 
had read more scriptures, that if we had loved more, 
that if we had taught better, we would not be facing 
these problems; they wouldn’t have happened to our 
children, our loved ones. 

The place that I should have felt the most 
comfort was in my ward—at church, at sacrament 
meeting, in Relief Society—but instead I felt only 
guilt, humiliation, emptiness at church. I felt that if 
I discussed my son's chemical dependency, I would 
not only jeopardize his acceptance by other people, 
but I would be setting myself up for judgment. We 
cry out in pain to our Father in Heaven and pray for 
His guidance in helping to find a solution to our 
problems, and, of course, that is as it should be. But 
we deny ourselves the blessing of help-from others 


when we choose not to share these painful circum- ae 


stances. And as children of God, when we choose to 
regard these devastating problems of others as 
“culturally unacceptable,” we deny ourselves the 
blessing of extending help to the one suffering as 
well as the blessing of becoming integrally involved 
in the principle of free agency. The place that I 
really felt the most comfortable was in the parents’ 
meeting at my son’s treatment center because there I 
felt love, total acceptance, no judgment, and no 
reticence to talk about our common problem. That 
is the atmosphere we need to create in our wards. 

Through this experience, I feel that I 
personally have developed more compassion, more 
caring, more concern for those who are experiencing 
painful situations in their own homes. | feel that I 
am less judgmental about situations that I always 
thought parents should be able to handle. 

I am also beginning to comprehend 
something else. I have always had difficulty 
understanding how Christ in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane could have actually suffered for our sins while 
not having participated Himself in any of those sins. 
As I spend countless sleepless nights and tormented 
days agonizing about this son, trying to find the right 
answers to help him, I have realized that Christ's 
agony has to do not with sin, but with love. Some- 
how in the spirit world He knew us so well and 
foresaw our potential so completely and loved us so 
deeply that to see us depart from the teachings He 
knew would bring absolute joy was painful enough 
to cause Him to bleed at every pore. The under- 
standing of that concept is a blessing and one that I 
treasure—to know deep in my heart and in my 
whole being that Christ loves me and cares even 
more than I as a parent care for my children because 
His knowledge is perfect. 

I realize that by being totally honest about 
all of this, I am exposing myself, so to speak, that I 
am now vulnerable. I have taken a risk in sharing, 
however, because of something that happened about 
fifteen years ago. I was trying to understand why 
Heavenly Father had withheld natural children from 
our family when as far as I could see the most 
important thing I could do in this life was serve as a 
mother. The two adopted children that we had 
welcomed into our family did not seem enough. I 
was wondering what I was going to do with my life 
that was really meaningful, and maybe this is it. 
Maybe I need to take this risk in sharing so that I can 
help someone else to deal with pain. Perhaps what 
strength I have been able to develop will provide the 
impetus for someone else to share. 

I don’t know where this all will end. I’ve 
come to the realization that, as we see it, life is not 
fair and that there are no guarantees, but I do know 
that we are in control of our own selves, that we can 
find answers if we struggle hard enough, and that 
Heavenly Father needs us to help each other to get 
through our personal fiery furnaces. 
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CLAY PIGS 


“Sister Hunter, Sister Hunter!” It slowly 
dawned on Janice that she was the Sister Hunter who 
was being called. Even though she had now been 
married for five years, she was not quite used to 
Hunter and even less used to the appellation Sister 
that had come concurrently with matrimony. It 
sounded so old, so mature. Bob’s mother was still 
the real Sister Hunter. Janice was making a valiant 
effort to get into the ward meetinghouse before the 
opening prayer. “Hey, Sister Hunter! Can I sit by 
you today?” pleaded Suzie, the nice, but semi- 
spaced-out girl who had been in her Beehive class 
three years ago. Suzie now claimed that she drank, 
smoked, and did drugs, but Janice wasn’t sure that 
she believed her. At any rate, she seemed to love 
sitting by and distracting Janice’s three young 
children in sacrament meeting. “Sure, Suzie. I could 
use the help.” At least that was true. Not like many 
of the things she said. Like last week when Sister 
Collings had crooned, “Don’t you just love the soft 
sculpture ornaments we're making in homemaking 
meeting?” and she had heard herself say, “They are 


Barbara Hart Dixon 
Lafayette, Indiana 


darling, aren’t they?” as she had simultaneously 
thought, “They make me want to puke.” Even that 
was better than some of her thoughts. She worried 
about the blasphemy. She never said any of the 
words out loud, but they crept around in her subcon- 
scious waiting for a chance to be thought. 

“Good morning, Sister Hunter. Good 
moming, Suzie,” said Brother Ballentine, the official 
greeter at the door. He prided himself on knowing 
everyone in the congregation by name. Georgia and 
Paul, her two older children, liked to shake his hand 
seriously as part of the ritual of their Sundays. Suzie 
and Janice slid into back row seats, The last verse of 
“Welcome, Welcome, Sabbath Morning” was just 
ending. 

A prayer and then there was Bob standing 
in front of the ward. “There’s Daddy!” shouted Paul. 
Sister Campbell, one row ahead, turned around and 
smiled blandly, as if to say, “That was cute—if it 
only happens once.” Bob seemed too young to be 
conducting a meeting. He was young—only 28. He 
was a good person. He was so good, in fact, that it 


was unnerving. The really ironic thing was that his 
goodness had been one of the reasons that she had 
married him, and now most of the time it did nothing 
but irritate her. She disliked him for unhealthy 
reasons, like for the way he could be so calm about 
things. Why had she been delegated all the worry? 
If only he could worry just a little about Paul’s 
graying tooth or Georgia’s ear infections or Justin's 
shot schedule, maybe she could worry a little less. 
She came close to hating him on Sundays as she 
watched him calmly on the stand during sacrament 
meetings as he listened, actually listened to the talks 
while she could only try to keep Georgia from 
kicking the pews. Janice loved him with a quiet 
intensity and yet sometimes hated him with the same 
fervor. She listened as he made the announcements. 
He did it articulately and solemnly. Janice wondered 
briefly if he knew they were there. 

The sacrament. Out came the Cheerios. 
What had Mormon women done before Cheerios 
were invented? Maybe there had been a pioneer 
equivalent. The baby was still sleeping, his adoles- 
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cent skin blotchy and bumpy. He was beautiful to 
Janice and Bob, of course, and everyone else lied 
and said so, too, but her mother had put her finger on 
it when she had compared him to an infant Winston 
Churchill with acne. The velcro in the quiet books 
was getting worm, but it still made conspicuous 
ripping noises as Georgia and Paul pulled the colored 
shapes off the pellon. Janice automatically took the 
bread and then the water. She tried to think about 
the atonement but had trouble getting past the dis- 
comfort of her swollen breasts and the baby noises 
that Justin was beginning to make. “I’m going to 
feed the baby,” she whispered to Suzie as soon as the 
deacons began sitting down. The children had 
moved to phase three of sacrament meeting: They 
were coloring in their Bible coloring books. 

The foyer seemed cool and welcome to 
Janice as she headed for the ladies’ room. When she 
got inside, she could no longer hear Matt Warmer 
giving his talk. Some of the women had tried to get 
a speaker installed in the restroom, so that they could 
hear the talks if they had to nurse, but the brethern 
had not thought it was an appropriate idea. “I don’t 
want to start a hen house in there,” asserted Bishop 
Summers. “It might encourage some of our young 
mothers to leave the meetings.” To his credit, Bob 
had persisted. He had pointed out that the sisters had 
been specifically asked not to nurse in the meeting 
and that babies’ schedules are hard to work around. 
Bishop Summers was a leader, however, and he had 
stuck to his guns. There was no speaker. 

By now Justin was wide awake and rooting 
anxiously for her breast. She looked down at his tiny 
mouth sucking furiously and luxuriated in the feeling 
of her milk flowing freely. When she smiled, the 
milk spilled out of both sides of his mouth and down 
his cheeks and onto her lap. This was one of the 
good times. Sometimes she felt like she was being 
sucked dry—by Justin, by Bob—by all of them. She 
continued to sit in the stall; she disliked sitting on the 
folding chair provided for her use. For one thing, 
she was in full view of the pre-pubescent girls who 
always came in to comb their hair and giggle behind 
their hands when they saw her. It was strange. She 
would have no problem nursing the baby in the 
meeting if it were allowed, but having to retreat to 
the restroom made her shy. At least sitting in the 
Stall gave her a small amount of privacy, although 
she was fairly sure that the loud smacking 
noises Justin was making were not particularly 
inconspicuous. 

Janice thought ahead to Relief Society. She 
had an assignment in class today. Sister Chalmers, 
who teaches the mother education lesson, had 
stopped her after church last week and asked, 
“Janice, you're so creative! Would you be willing to 
participate in an experiment?” Sister Chalmers had 
giggled self-consciously and continued, “It’s a little 
unorthodox.” “Get on with it!” Janice had thought 
fervently, wondering if Paul was playing in the 
bushes, running in the hall, or doing something else 
that was against the rules. She had brightened 
momentarily when Sister Chalmers had handed her 
something that looked like a cellophane-wrapped 
fudge bar, but she had realized almost immediately it 
wasn’t food, but brown plasticene, a toy, something 
for the kids. “I want you to take this home with you 
and mold something out of the clay, then report to us 
next week in Relief Society your thoughts and 
feelings as you try to create something.” Janice was 
disappointed that it wasn’t chocolate but swallowed 
her retort of, “Shall I tell you where you can put your 
clay?” She had smiled her best smile, reached for 
the bundle, and tucked it into the diaper bag. 

It was Thursday before she found it and 
remembered her assignment. Louise, her non- 


member friend, was visiting with her preschoolers. 
Paul had found the clay as he had rammaged through 
the diaper bag and had knocked over one of her 
plants as he had run to bring it to her. “How do you 
stay so calm?” Louise had asked as Janice swept up 
the dirt. “I guess that I just try to take it one day at a 
time,” she had automatically responded. What an 
idiotic answer! Why didn’t she just admit that she 
sometimes screamed like a banshee at the end of the 
day and that every other night her handprint could be 
found in red on Paul’s or Georgia's bottom! Janice 
pondered the Great Deception. Why had everyone 
lied to her? All the friends, all the relatives. Why 
had they told her it was different with your own 
children? That the diapers wouldn’t smell when they 
were your child’s; that the whining wasn’t so 
annoying. Why didn’t they just admit that it was 
even harder than babysitting because there was never 
anyone to return from the movie or the play or the 
party to tell you how nice you did up the dishes and 
to pay you $.50 an hour? 

Janice stood up in the stall after being taken 
out of her reverie by a hard bite from Justin. Tears 
shot unwillingly to her eyes, but she hurriedly stood 
up and they were blinked away. She clung to her 
favorite fantasy as she walked back to the meeting, 
of how she'd run away to a resort hotel without 
telling a soul where she was. How she'd stay in bed 
for a week, leaving only to eat and sit in the whirl- 
pool. Room service would bring midnight snacks. 
The Mastercard bill would slowly rise to its $900 
limit. 

Georgia and Paul were right where she had 
left them when she returned to the meeting. They 
were good children. Karl Sanders was speaking 
now. Janice tried her best to keep her mind on what 
he was saying, but soon she was once again thinking 
about the clay. She had waited until late Thursday 
night to begin so that she could devote her complete 
energy to the modeling. She had bathed the children, 
read them stories, and then settled them in bed. Bob 
had meetings, so once the kids were in bed she was 
alone. A few glasses of water and reassurances, and 
Carol could finally hear their steady breathing. She 
went to the shelf and took down the blob. What to 
make? Carol was genuinely intrigued. She began to 
pull and twist at the malleable mass. For a while, 
nothing seemed to emerge, and then to her amaze- 
ment, she saw a snout. It was a pig, a mother pig. 
She rolled a piece out thin and curled it for the tail. 
She kept pulling and shaping, and the pig took on 
even more piggish characteristics. Along the sow's 
belly, there emerged two rows of swollen nipples, 
and then four piglets appeared. They were attached 
to the pig as if their lives depended on it, and of 
course they did. It enthralled her. She had never 
guessed that she could make anything so interesting 
or unusual, It was in this mood that she greeted Bob 
at the door. Like a child, she led him to her creation, 
and like a child she was crushed at his negative 
response. 

“Well, uh, Janice... this is really... uh... 
Did you say this was to display at Relief Society?” 

ies 

“Don’t you think it’s a little . 
--. graphic?” 

“Graphic?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. Some of those 
ladies are 75 years old. They may not want to see a 
nursing pig—especially in Relief Society. I’m just 
not sure it’s uplifting.” 

This revelation shocked Carol into a state of 
subdued quiet. The unbidden expletives filled her 
mind, and she threw the least offensive in his face: 
“You can go to hell.” 

Then it had been Bob’s turn to be shocked. 


.. Wwell...uh 


He turned and walked into their bedroom. Janice 
thought about Bob’s criticism until her head began to 
ache, and she was still angry when later that night in 
bed he had quietly said, “Janice, I’m sorry. Jan, 
honey, your pigs are fine. I’m sorry I reacted so 
badly; I guess I’m always too worried about what 
other people will think. I like them. I definitely 
think you should show them on Sunday. . . . Jan, are 
you asleep?” 

Janice kept her eyes closed. She knew what 
would inevitably follow their reconciliation, and she 
wasn’t in the mood. It had been such a long day. 
The children always seemed to need something that 
only she could locate—a book, the purple crayon, the 
Wonder Woman Underoos. Bob turned on his side 
away from her, and Janice opened her eyes to look at 
him in the muted light of the room. He was breath- 
ing rhythmically, and the quilt raised and lowered in 
a methodical pattern. His blond hair curled just a 
little around the mole at the nape of his neck. On her 
wedding day, Janice had vowed inwardly to be the 
best homemaker, the best companion, and the best 
lover that Bob could ever want. “Bob,” she said 
softly. She gently touched his arm. “Bob? No, I’m 
not asleep,” 

The postlude music began, and Janice 
automatically stood up. She knew her slip must be 
showing at least an inch as they walked down the 
hall because Georgia was hanging on one side of her 
dress as they made their way to the nursery. Suzie 
had already sneaked outside to the parking lot to 
meet her boyfriend, and Janice needed to settle the 
children into nursery and Primary. Georgia ran 
happily into the nursery room and began to play with 
one of the dolls, and Paul dutifully went with Sister 
Campbell to the Star A's. Janice dabbed the milky 
spots on her shoulder where Justin had spit up and 
found a seat near the back of the Relief Society 
room. 

Janice knew she must look normal. No one 
had mentioned that she looked any different. 
Nobody could tell that she was walking around in a 
fog and could reply to the usual questions only like a 
well-programmed robot. Prayer, announcements, 
song. It was time for the lesson. The Primary room 
was right underneath the Relief Society meeting 
place and through the vents she could hear “I am a 
Child of God” gently filling the room. She had 
vaguely heard the announcements: Homemaking 
meeting this Thursday, Welfare assignment Friday 
evening. Now it was Sister Chalmers who was 
talking. “Good moming, sisters . . . our precious 
little children . . . everything we do influences . . . 
We must be so very careful .. . Sister Hunter. . . 
Could you come forward? . . . so creative... What a 
blessing . . . the clay I gave you last week?” Janice 
understood that it was her turn, and she stood me- 
chanically and stretched the corners of her mouth as 
wide as she could. She pulled out her sculpture and 
began. “I’m so thankful that Sister Chalmers gave 
me this opportunity,” she recited. “It’s really a lot 
harder to work with clay than it looks. This little bud 
vase I made took me well over an hour!” 

Sister Hunsaker on the front row smiled 
approvingly. “Very intricate,” said Sister Firmage. 
Sister Chalmers oohed and aahed and thanked her for 
her effort. Janice, standing in front of them all, 
surveying the sea of approving faces, swayed 
slightly as she balanced precariously between the 
relief she felt at having apparently found her answer 
and the desperation of realizing what that answer 
implied, 
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“T'm going to give you some good advice,” 
my 84-year-old mother says to me for the twentieth 
time as we drive along the freeway. “Don't grow 
old.” 

“[ don’t like the alternative, Mom,” J tell 
her, At 51, the uncertainty of this life is still more 
attractive to me than the uncertainty of the next 


But I know what she’s thinking, and maybe 
even some of what she’s feeling. I’m taking her 
“home,” which is now the residential care facility 
where I placed her last summer. 

About five years ago, small unsettling 
incidents begin to signal changes in Mother's ability 
to cope: forgotten appointments, “misunderstand- 
ings” for no real reason, misplaced belongings, 
increasing paranoia, and a compulsion to blame 
others for everything that goes wrong. Widowed for 
sixteen years, Mom is suddenly extremely angry at 
my father for leaving her alone so long, and she 
plans to tell him what a dirty trick he’s played on 
her when she meets him again in the next life. 


“Grow old along with me, the best is yet to 
be,” the Relief Society teacher drones. 

Mother pokes me sharply in the ribs. 
“Don't you believe it,” she hisses in a stage whisper 
that carries distinctly ten feet on every side of us. 


The lapses become more frequent and more 
serious: losing cash; hiding things; misplacing her 
apartment keys; forgetting where the car is parked— 
even locking the keys inside with the motor running; 
burning pans; stashing the mail, often unopened, in 
odd places; not paying bills or paying them twice. 


“T ask the Lord every night to bless me sol 
won't be a burden to you,” Mother often says. 1 
appreciate that prayer, but slowly it becomes 
obvious to both of us that it is not to be answered. 


Hating myself for being devious, but 
increasingly uneasy, I call her doctor and describe 
her strange behavior. He sighs. “I hear this all the 
time,” he says. “Bring her in for a physical, but 
there’s probably little we can do.” A brain scan 
reveals no sign of stroke, brain tumor, or other 
physiological changes. Her health is excellent; she 
takes no medications. Calling depression a cause or 
an effect of her dilemma is about as useful as trying 
to decide whether the chicken or the egg came first. 

“Ts it Alzheimer’s?” I ask, repeating a 
question some of her bolder friends already have 
asked me. 

“She has a dementia,” the doctor replies, 
“but I doubt that it’s Alzheimer’s.” Is that a 
comfort, I wonder? 


“Sometimes I feel just like a zombie,” she 
tells me. 1 acknowledge her distress; to deny her 
feelings would be untruthful and insulting. 


Inexplicable incidents escalate. Mother 
gets lost several times in an area where she has lived 
for over thirty years, once walking five miles down 
a busy highway in the opposite direction from her 
home. She forgets how to use her appliances, can 
barely boil water for hot cocoa, won't or can’t use 
food that I prepare and leave for her in the refrigera- 
tor. Her appearance deteriorates. In spite of my 
best efforts, her hair is unkempt, she wears ragged 
stockings, dirty and spotted clothing, and garish 
make-up, and she stuffs her purse with packages of 
sugar, matches, and napkins from restaurants. 

Almost every day she buys several small 
items at a neighborhood thrift shop—clothing many 
sizes too small for my grown children, dozens of 
baskets, vases, and greeting cards. Grimy stuffed 
animals overflow her couch and chairs like un- 
claimed prizes in a shooting gallery. Her closet is 
stuffed with dresses that she has never tried on, 
price tags dangling limply from their sleeves. “Your 
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mother is just a little pack rat,” a friend tells me, 
laughing. The truth is not so funny—she is wallow- 
ing in junk. 

She is restless, unable to bear staying in her 
spacious and attractive apartment. She takes long 
walks until daylight fails and her natural caution tells 
her that she must go home. 


“What shall I do today?” she asks plain- 
tively. “I’ve lost all my friends.” It isn't true, but 
whatever is planned, whoever comes, however long 
they stay, it's never enough. Nothing can fill this 
dreary emptiness. Time has become eternity. 


An intelligent, well-educated, widely- 
traveled woman who used to read voraciously, 
Mother no longer enjoys reading, not because she 
can’t—she often reads signs along the roadside aloud 
to me—but because, I suspect, she can’t remember 
what she’s read long enough to make sense of it. For 
the same reason, television no longer amuses her. 
She calls frequently to report that her set doesn‘t 
work, but when my husband stops by, he finds it 
unplugged at the wall. Has she forgotten how to turn 
off the television, we wonder? 

My daily phone call becomes a daily visit, 
and the visits lengthen to hours. I take over her 
financial affairs, wash her clothes, keep track of 
appointments and obligations. Gradually, I am living 
her life all day long, struggling to fill the hours for 
someone whose only pleasures are eating, walking, 
riding in the car, and music. Only the darkness 
relieves her restless energy. She claims that she 
sleeps well, but her tales of nocturnal phone calls and 
unlikely visitors belie the brave front. 


“I was born blind, and my uncle sent to Italy 
for a special salve that he used on my eyes. Then 1 
got my sight back.” 

I cringe at this bizarre fantasy. Always 
spirited, Mother is even more loquacious now. She 
loves to respond in Relief Society—whether she's 
heard the question or not. The same stories are 
repeated over and over. I stare at her and wonder 
how the other women are taking this. They're too 
polite to say. 


The months drag by. Because I am an only 
child, there is no possibility of sending her away for a 
short visit to a sibling, no relief. Discussing, reason- 
ing, explaining, planning are fruitless. 


“Mom, we've got to do something. You 
can't live here alone any longer.” 

“Why not? I love my apartment. I'm doing 
just fine.” 

“We're concerned about your safety, 
Mother. You could move in with us, or we could find 
someone to live here with you, or perhaps we could 
find a nice place for you to live where you would get 
the care you need now.” 

“What kind of care? I manage very well by 
myself.” 


Like Scarlett O’Hara, Mother says that she'll 
think about it tomorrow, but in several minutes our 
conversation is forgotten. 


“I forget the things that I want to remember, 
and I remember things that I'd like to forget,” she 
confesses. 


Her misery is palpable, but all the reminders, 
notes, and memory jogs that I can devise are useless. 

I hire occasional day help to buy a few hours 
when I can do my housework, shop, try to recoup my 
perspective. The help is expensive and not always 
well received by Mother, who insists that she prefers 
to be alone. But the truth is she doesn’t know what to 
do with herself when she’s alone. The phone calls 
tell me plainly—dozens of them every day, often 
three, four, or five minutes apart. As soon as I leave 


her, she calls, sometimes even before I make the 
five-minute trip between our houses. The phone is 
ringing as I put my key into the lock. Her phone bill 
is a disheartening record of misdials, scrambled 
versions of my number. A man whose number is 
one digit different from mine calls and politely asks 
me to have her phone checked. I try to explain the 
problem, grateful for his forbearance and restraint. 
“Reach out and touch someone”—cries for help, 
pleas for attention. 


“T'm so grateful for everything you've done 
for me. How can I ever repay you? I am so fortu- 
nate to have a daughter.” 

“Don't worry, Mom, you've paid in 
advance,” I say, trying to hold my voice steady. 


Next, the apartment manager calls. Halt- 
ingly, embarrassed, he tells me that other tenants are 
complaining. Mother wanders the halls, sometimes 
half dressed, spends hours standing in the lobby 
talking to whoever comes by. Will she start a fire? 
Get lost? Be hurt by someone unscrupulous enough 
to take advantage of her loneliness? Can't I do 
something? With a confidence I don’t really feel, I 
assure him that I will. 

There must be an inverse age of accounta- 
bility, I think, a point at which the things we do and 
say don’t count against us anymore, when we don’t 
sin as little children don’t sin, and when we are no 
longer held responsible in quite the same way by our 
friends and relatives and by God. But when is that 
point? Is it at 70, 80, or 85? When is the mind too 
cloudy or the body too infirm? Fortunately, some- 
one wiser than I must judge. 

I try so hard to honor Mother’s wishes, 
those she can express as well as the ones that I 
perceive from knowing her so well, but it is evident 
that the present living arrangement she wants so 
much to maintain is a prelude to disaster. I must 
drink this cup because I realize that if something 
terrible happens to her, or to someone else because 
of her, I will feel doubly guilty because I knew and 
didn’t act. 

I take paper and pencil and list every single 
option with the advantages, disadvantages, and costs 
of each. Day help is too expensive in the long term, 
and it leaves too much unattended time. I approach 
two of the women who've worked with Mother 
about moving in. Both refuse, kindly but definitely. 
“T like your mother very much, but it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for you to find someone to stay with 
her full time,” one tells me. Obviously, the burn-out 
rate is high. I know. I call people who advertise in 
the newspaper to work with the elderly. Most are 
foreigners with poor English, able to provide 
custodial care but little companionship. And they 
need time off, too. They have families, friends, per- 
sonal lives. 

There are two other possibilities: Bring 
Mother to live with us, or find a place for her. I 
consult the social worker at our local senior citizens” 
center. She gives me lists of facilities. I look. I 
consult her again and try to articulate more precisely 
what I want—a place where Mother will be happy, a 
nice place, a place I won’t be ashamed to have her 
friends visit, most of all a place where she will be 
treated compassionately. I look some more. I take 
Mother to see several places. She says they are nice, 
but.... Isuggest my house—tentatively—I’m not 
sure it’s the right answer for either of us. Definitely 
not, she says. She wants to stay where she is. I tell 
her she can’t. Why not, she asks? I try to explain 
without becoming angry, harsh, judgmental, or 
demeaning her, but she cannot understand. 

I despair of ever finding a solution, but I 
know I must. Besides my fearful urgency, I have 
another reason to act quickly. I’ve promised my 
daughter that I'll attend her August graduation from 
BYU. She’s a returned missionary and coming back 
to finish school hasn’t been easy. I’m proud of her 
and want to be there, but will I? I realize this choice 


is fraught with significance. Will I once again give 
up my own plans, absent myself from an important 

family event, dragging along others in my decision, 
and thereby set a precedent that may change my life 
pattern for years to come? Or is there an acceptable 
compromise, a balance of all our needs? 

I pray constantly about this problem, but no 
clear direction is indicated. I feel inadequate to 
interpret the whisperings, tentative impressions, 
persistent thoughts that constitute my usual form of 
inspiration. This has been a process of reasoning, 
evaluating, selecting, eliminating—more cerebral 
than spiritual. Now, over and over again I hear the 
words of the Spirit to Nephi echoing in my mind; “It 
is better that one man should perish, than that a 
nation should dwindle and perish in unbelief.” Why 
that scripture? 

I try to distill a principle and apply it to my 
situation. All lives are valuable to God, I know; my 
life, my husband's, our children’s, as well as my 
mother’s. Perhaps in this instance He does not 
require that the quality of our lives should deteriorate 
in pursuit of an evanescent quality of life for her. 
Would such a sacrifice make a meaningful differ- 
ence? I ponder whether this is a true application of 
an eternal principle or simply my own selfish 
rationalization. 

I know nothing that I do now will make 
Mother truly happy. The end of her rational mortal 
life is drawing near. I can insure that she is safe and 
cared for, and I hope I can still make her feel loved, 
but happiness is a gift beyond my ability to give. 
Bringing her into my home will not restore what she 
yeams for. And the price for my family, especially 
for me, will be exorbitant. She can no longer make a 
decision—it is up to me. I experience a despair 
beyond expressing. I sense no guiding light, no 
comforting touch, no helping hand, no otherworldly 





benediction one way or the other. 

And then, three weeks before our proposed 
trip to my daughter’s graduation, an agency that I 
had contacted months before calls about a possible 
home. Clean and attractive, only six women live 
there, each with a private bedroom and bath, with 
two live-in caregivers. Because skilled nursing care 
is not involved, the price is reasonable. We visit, 
and in a moment of clarity, Mother agrees that it will 
be all right while we're away. I know in my heart 
that it will be longer, but it is the opening I need so 
desperately. We make arrangements, and within a 
week, she moves. 

I leave for Provo relieved, sad, and anxious. 
When I return, I find Mother safe and well-cared for, 
looking neater than she has for months. She isn’t 
happy; she complains; she doesn’t know where she 
is. Gradually, my anxiety fades. Now I am mostly 
sad. 

“Old people complain so much. If I ever 
get like that I want you to tell me.” But I know now 
is not the time. 


Yes, old people complain a lot, but they 
have much to complain of. They are losing so much, 
losing life itself and all it means—sometimes 
imperceptibly, sometimes noticeably—losing 
memory, losing health, losing friends, losing touch 
with the world, losing perspective, losing—at least 
for now—the eternal gift of free agency. 

The simple pleasures of life are greatly 
circumscribed for Mother. Like a prisoner, she can’t 
take a walk alone; she can’t choose what to have for 
dinner; she can’t call a friend; she can’t plan a trip; 
she can’t decide to move. She does what others 
direct her to do, what they plan for her. She is 
locked into her thoughts, such as they are, her fears, 
her paranoia, her depression, her emptiness that 


nothing or no one can fill, her memories of a past 
gone forever. And each day she loses more. 


“What is the bishop's name? He is so 
pleased when I come to church. I must be sure to see 
him.” 

“Do I look all right? I want to be dressed 
right to go to the Lord's house.” 

“Have I paid my tithing?” 

“I don't know what people do who don't 
have the Church.” 


Yes, through it all, Mother retains her faith. 
Does it help her on a daily basis? Does it comfort 
her? Does it give her peace? I can’t be sure, but I 
think so. 

The deacon carrying the portable micro- 
phone during fast meeting comes dangerously near 
us, and Mother stands up. Oh, dear! I twist my 
hands and stare at the floor, dreading what is 
coming—another embarrassment for all of us. A 
naked exposure of the extent of her decline to these 
people who have known her as such a different 
person. 


“Tam so grateful for my family .. . and for 
the Church. It has meant so much in my life...” In 
beautiful, carefully chosen language she expresses 
her testimony of the truthfulness of the gospel, her 
love of the Lord, her gratitude for life, her apprecia- 
tion for her parents and for us. 

It is the most touching testimony of the 
meeting, perhaps the best I've heard in many 
months. Slowly I raise my head. In the process of 
losing so much, the radiant light of her faith illumi- 
nates us all. 











My husband, Frank, is a victim of 
Alzheimer’s disease, an irreversible, rapidly 
progressive loss of memory caused by a shrinking 
of the brain. A lot has been written about 
Alzheimer’s of late, but at the time Frank was 
diagnosed in the late 1970s, no one seemed to 
know much about the condition. I had never heard 
of it. 

We’d been married only a short time 
when I noticed that Frank could not remember 
anything. He had difficulty following directions, 
and if I referred to more than one event at a time, 
he was completely baffled. As an English teacher, 
my world was words. Frank’s wasn’t. He was a 
general contractor, and a good one, but sometimes 
he seemed almost non-verbal. 

Panic didn’t set in until my usually 
considerate husband started to attack me verbally. 
“What do you want of me?” he'd cry. Everything 
he misplaced became my cross to bear. In his 
mind, I had purposely hidden the items from him. 

Frank had been a dedicated reader before 
his illness. Now he sat all evening with the 
newspaper folded in his lap. He often held a book 
open for hours, but confronted about what he had 
tead, his face revealed that he remembered 
nothing. The doctor suggested Frank had probably 
lost the ability to read, or at least to comprehend 
what he read. 

The checkbook became a sore point. I 
spent days over the stubs, trying to balance figures 
after he had written a check and then forgotten to 
list it. Finally, when he withdrew $1500 from an 
account that carried only a small balance, bank 
officials advised me to remove his name from the 
account. 
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This struck Frank very hard. He had been a 
self-sufficient businessman for over forty years and 
now I wouldn’t let him write a check. For awhile he 
continued to write them anyway, and I was forced to 
tun the checks down and make them good, explain- 
ing to the various merchants that Frank was no 
longer responsible. 

Giving up driving was also difficult for my 
husband. His truck seemed to represent his image of 
himself as a productive male, and he continued to 
drive long after I started to question his ability. 
Sometimes he crossed intersections with complete 
disregard for oncoming traffic. Finally, I had to hide 
his keys. 

Temper tantrums are common among 
Alzheimer’s patients. There were times when I was 
certain Frank wanted to attack me. With guidance 
from the geriatric specialist and the help I found in a 
splendid book, The Thirty-Six Hour Day (Johns 
Hopkins University), I learned that one never crosses 
Alzheimer’s patients. Their minds become more 
confused as the disease progresses, and forcing them 
to perform an act they can’t understand makes them 
fly into uncontrollable rages. I encouraged, cajoled, 
and even bribed Frank to wash his hands, brush his 
teeth, go to the toilet, eat his dinner, and so forth. In 
time, I had to take over these chores myself. Starting 
to shave himself one day, he held out his brush and 
razor with a look of confusion on his face. “I don’t 
believe I know what to do with these,” he said 
falteringly. From that day on, I shaved him. 

For months I laid out his clothes after his 
bath so that he would not have the difficult chore of 
selecting coordinating colors. But the day I found 
him with his arms in his pant legs and his legs in his 











shirt sleeves, I no longer expected him to dress 
himself. 

At this stage, the only “work” my 
husband could perform was hard manual labor. 
He seemed to feel more like a man when he was 
mowing the lawn, digging trenches or cleaning up 
leaves. However, the confusion in his mind soon 
eliminated these chores. One day, I advised him 
that an overgrown evergreen should be removed. 
Two hours later I was dumfounded to see that he 
had dug up a perfectly good tree and left the 
scrubby one standing despite my explicit instruc- 
tions. When I pointed out his mistake, he said, 
“Well, I don’t know what you want!” 

We went through the motions of 
normalcy. Our social life was almost nonexist- 
ent, but occasionally we had dinner with friends 
or members of the family. Most people were 
uncomfortable around Frank. He was either very 
quiet or argumentative. They avoided us, even 
though I tried to explain Frank’s illness. It was as 
if they feared an illness that left the patient 
looking normal. More likely, they suspected me 
of exaggeration. 

Frank was more than willing to help 
with household tasks. I permitted him to wash 
dishes, help make beds, and clean up the kitchen. 
I found that usually I had to redo whatever he had 
attempted, for the dishes were still food-en- 
crusted, the bedsheets lopsided, and the kitchen 
counter layered with crumbs. The last painting 
job he attempted resulted in more paint on him 
than on the garage, and when he stepped into the 
paint bucket, I called a halt. 
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SISTERS HELP 
SISTERS SPEAK 


Once again, we have yet to receive a direct 
response to the “Sisters Help” [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
request for help dealing with drug abuse in our 
families. We will leave the topic open in hopes of 
receiving insights and thoughts in the near future. 

Your responses to the following “Sisters 
Speak” question should be to us by June 30, 1989. 
Let us hear from you. 


In a recent conversation with a close friend 
of mine, who is currently a regional “rep” for the 
Church, the subject of this column in Exponent IT 
came up. “Have you any suggestions for a topic of 
concern to Mormon women?” I asked. 

His immediate reply was that he had, in 
fact, been discussing with stake presidents and 
bishops a trend among LDS women that appeared to 
him to be of deep concern to them, as well as to 
many women with whom they had discussed it. The 
trend is, he said, that more and more women are 
refusing callings. When asked to serve in any 
number of ways, it is common for women to 
decline. They often say things like, “I feel as if that 
calling is not what I need right now”; or “I need to 
put my energies towards my own development this 
year, and therefore I neither want nor need a 
calling”; or “I am tired of ‘being there’ for everyone 
else in my life and never having time for me; I am 
learning to say ‘no’ to others and ‘yes’ to me.” 

“Of course, not only women refuse 
callings,” he went on, “men often have the same 
response, and I see this as a problem, too. But with 
women, it is more complex. For one thing, some of 
this refusal is healthy. Women are often taken 
advantage of, and they do need to be consulted 
about what is good for them. It makes sense for 
women to feel confident enough to assess their own 
needs and energy levels. But for many women, the 
new effort to develop a healthy sense of limits and 
self-protection and self-love seems too often to lead 
to a spiritually unhealthy situation where women 
deny themselves opportunities to serve. It has 
always been my opinion, he said, that women have 
had some of the greater blessings as Church 


members primarily because they have been so- 
cialized and encouraged to accept callings and 
enjoy them, no matter what. Yes, you hear a few 
horror stories, but over all in my experience in the 
Church I have been impressed with the testimo- 
nies borne by happy women who have found un- 
believable joy in serving in tough, sacrifice- 
requiring callings. It seems such a loss to this 
generation of new women. And, or course, it is a 
loss to the Church. Organizationally, wards 
simply can’t count on women to serve the way 
they have in the past.” 

I found myself agreeing, adding that this 
trend seemed another way that some women seem 
to be emulating men and their values by seeking 
callings that require less personal time and energy 
but rather quick, efficient acts of managerial 
excellence. You know, the old, “Ok, let me tell 
you what I am prepared to offer to assist you in 
this project. I do this and that best, so here is my 
offering—take it or leave it’”-type contribution. I 
have often heard this coming from men, and now 
it seems to have been adopted by some women. 

I am a feminist, and I believe in the 
dignity and power of women, and I love seeing 
women taking responsibilities for their time and 
their choices of what they will and will not do. 
But I share the sadness and concern of my friend 
that women may be moving along a path that 
divides them from some of the sweetest experi- 
ences that this Church has offered women over its 
decades. In fact, in reading the histories of LDS 
women, I have seen how they have helped to 
shape the institution of the Church by their 
preparedness to serve long and hard and fully and 
enthusiastically in many callings that involve 
enormous time and talent commitments. Think of 
it. The Church would have been different if it had 
not been for both the willingness and the enthusi- 
astic determination of its members to serve in 
many capacities in the organization of the 
kingdom. Is the day now come when this is over? 
At what gain? At what cost? 
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Dear Exponent, 

Because I share President Hinckley’s 
concern about the young women of the Church, as 
shown in his address to the regional representatives 
entitled “Our Responsibility to our Young 
Women,” I offer the following as possible contribu- 
tors to the problem of “decreased faithfulness 
among our young women.” 

Some program discrepancies exist: 

1. At age eight, the boys become Cub 
Scouts. I was a den mother for our church Cub 
Scout den when my son was eight. We loved the 
program. A year later when our first daughter 
turned eight, there was no special program for her. 
She asked, “Why?” 

2. The Merrie Miss program begins two 
long (for a child) years later, when she is ten. It 
now calls for “optional” activities once or twice a 
month. Our ward has them once or twice every six 
months. As a Webelos leader for ten-year-old boys, 
my husband had regular weekly meetings plus 
frequent weekend activities. The girls noticed. 

3. At age twelve, girls enter the Young 
Women’s program. I am a camp director now for 
that program. We were told that the girls should 
only go to the nearby stake camp for three days of 
camping. My husband took his ward Boy Scout 
troop two hundred miles to a Scout camp by Yel- 
lowstone for a week of camping. Throughout the 
“Mutual” program, the boys have wonderful “high 
adventure” outings, such as snow mobiling in 
Yellowstone. Some girls complain. 

4. The Young Women’s Medallion is 
often compared as similar to the Eagle Scout Rank. 
We have elaborate stake Courts of Honor, pictures 
in the newspapers, and so forth, for the Eagle 
award. The girls are congratulated in sacrament 
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Humor sometimes eased us through situ- 
ations, and I felt fortunate that Frank retained his 
sense of humor longer than most patients. If 1 could 
appeal to him in a humorous vein when he was 
clumsy or muddled, we got along better. “Honey,” I 
said after a long and trying day, “would you mind if I 
went to bed early and read?” He looked at me with 
confusion. “You want to go to bed nude?” he asked, 
perfectly sincere. After I explained what I had 
actually said, we both had a good laugh. I had to be a 
perfect parent, for any impatience on my part only led 
to greater confusion in his mind. 

Frank will never be able to reason again, and 
I no longer expect it of him. Today he lives a 
mindless existence in a rest home where he walks the 
halls, hour after hour, living only for meals and 
bedtime. His speech is garbled. Sometimes he acts 
as if he might know me, but his recognition of me as 
his wife is so fleeting, it disappears before he can 
identify me. 

Before that, however, we shared some 
memorable moments focused on my wifely status. 
During each visit I asked questions like: How are you 
today? Did you have a good night's sleep? What did 
you have for breakfast? And, finally, do you know 


who I am today? He tried to answer most of the 
questions, but the last one always stumped him. 
Once he said, “I should know, but I can’t put my 
finger on it.” To which I responded, “I’m your 
wife.” The amazement on his face was precious. 
“You are?” he exclaimed. 

Another time he responded, “You are a 
beautiful woman.” What the heck, I thought. Who 
cares about details? 

One time stands out in my memory above 
all others. I had taken a slide projector and slides, 
hoping to refresh Frank’s memory about the cabin 
he had built for me to write in. As I set up the 
projector, patients gathered around, seeking a little 
entertainment. I flashed on several pictures of the 
cabin, then one of myself sitting on the edge of the 
deck. “Well,” I said, “who is that cute little chick?” 

Frank didn’t know. I gave him a couple of 
hints. “Is it your mother?” 

“N-No.” 

“Is it your sister?” 

“No.” He was pretty sure of this, being an 
only child. 

“Well, who do you suppose it could be?” I 
persisted. 

Ortho, another Alzheimer’s patient, and 
Frank’s good buddy, raised his hand like a school 
boy. “I know. I know,” he said. 

“Who is it, Ortho?” I asked. 

He looked pleased with himself. “It’s his 
grandmother!” 


Blow! In spite of my shock, I had to laugh. 


Frank was seventeen years older than I, and when 
we were first married, I had occasionally been 
mistaken for his daughter. I retreated into the 


hallway where the nursing home attendants shared 
my hysteria. Soon I dismissed my game of twenty 
questions. He no longer knew me. It was true, and I 
had to accept it. Furthermore, he no longer knew 
himself. 

[had suffered the agonies of the damned 
when I’d been forced to admit him into a nursing 
home. I remember the day in exasperating detail. 

For months I had not slept longer than 
twenty minutes at a time, for Frank was restless, and 
when he was out of bed, I felt I should be up as well. 
I had read about too many old people who ended up 
at the bottom of a lake or in front of a car. I had to 
furnish warnings against danger, even though most 
of the time I felt like a zombie from lack of sleep. 

I had packed his suitcase three times, then 
chickened out each time, but one morning after a 
particularly hard night, my college-aged daughter 
said, “Well, Mom, it’s your life, but. . .”. I remem- 
bered what Frank’s doctor had told me: If the 
caregiver clings to the patient too long, she often 
accompanies him to the nursing home, and not as a 
visitor! I couldn’t let that happen. Frank wouldn't 
want me to sacrifice my health and sanity. I was 
younger. I still had things to do, books I wanted to 
write, grandchildren to watch grow up. 

Again I packed his suitcase, and my 
daughter heaved it into the trunk of our car. On the 
interminable trip to the rest home, my body was 
wracked with sobs. Frank didn’t seem to notice. I 
knew I was giving up my husband’s right to a normal 
life by committing him to custodial care. He was my 
sweetheart, my companion, but I was giving him 
over to professionals because he could not take care 
of his simplest needs, and I was exhausted. 
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meeting for earning the Medallion. Our daughters 
all attended our son’s Eagle Court of Honor, Per- 
haps they didn’t compare. 

5. At age nineteen, our son eagerly awaited 
his mission call and is now serving joyously. He had 
his life goals planned around this event. Our 
daughter at nineteen is confused about what plans to 
make for her life. We have been to dozens of 
farewells where the young man was openly praised 
for his worthiness. Do the young adult women feel 
less “worthy”? 

This brings me to attitudes: 

1. The “best” girls are married by nine- 
teen or twenty. Only “losers” go on missions. A 
former member of our stake presidency recently said 
at the podium of a missionary farewell, “Take a look 
at the girls you are leaving behind—the good ones 
will be gone [married] when you get back.” He said 
it in jest, of course, but did it tell the girls that they 
would not be “good” if they were still single at age 
twenty-one? I realize that this isn’t a gospel prin- 
ciple, only an LDS cultural attitude, but it is damag- 
ing to a young woman’s self-confidence anyway. 

2. If the Church doesn’t sponsor a girls’ 
program, then it must not be worthwhile. Because I 
was impressed with Cub and Boy Scouts, I eventu- 
ally became a Girl Scout leader for my younger 
daughters. Several LDS friends viewed this program 
with suspicion because it was not sponsored by the 
Church. 

3. Boys are more likely to misbehave, so 
we have to do more for them. Hence, because girls 
are naturally better behaved, they don’t need the 
special programs. 

4. Girls just aren’t as important because 
they aren’t going to be priesthood holders. The in- 
equities in the Church programs foster this attitude. 

I realize that these are not attitudes based on the 
gospel. Also, the leaders whom I have known and 
worked with are all wonderful and good people, 
serving diligently, Yet, we are surrounded by these 
cultural attitudes that seem to contribute to our 
young women not having good self images, lifeplans 
and goals, or a sense of worth in the Church organi- 
zation. 
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Editor 


unspoken need within me. Since then, I gener- 
ally manage to consume each issue the day it 
reaches me. 

I consider myself to be a very active 
member of the Church and have served in many 
responsible positions. I have always loved good 
arguments just for argument’s sake, something 
I find quite lacking in usual Church meetings. 
In addition, I am forever struggling with the fact 
that the Lord seems to have given me an active, 
inquiring mind, yet placed me in a church that 
too often wants unquestioning obedience and 
for everyone to fit conveniently into the appro- 
priate, predesigned boxes. Because, like most 
members, I am not fond of making waves, I do 
fit quite nicely into the Church organization, 
and few are aware of my sometimes rebellious 
thoughts. Exponent II meets the need that I 
have to express my inner, non-conformist self. I 
only wish you were a monthly publication! 
[Editor's note: Gasp!] 

I have several half-completed articles 
designed for Exponent II that may reach you 
someday. However, with four young children, 
and the youngest two being a set of year-old 
twins, I don’t have much time for thinking or 
writing insightful thoughts these days. Because 
of your publication, I still have the pleasure of 
reading others’ thoughts, however. 

We members of the Placentia, 
California, Exponent II fan club (there are 
several of us) who think it would be wonderful 
to have a weekend retreat out here on the west 
coast, sometime during the summer or fall of 
1989, because it seems unlikely that any of us 
are going to make it to the east coast or Utah 
Tetreats any time soon. Could you please 
publish a notice to this effect in your next issue? 
Ask anyone who is interested to please send a 
stamped, self-addresssed envelope to me, and I'll 
contact them to see what we can plan: 

Barbara Evans Openshaw 
117 Primrose Avenue 
Placentia, CA 92670 


to the 


Perhaps it would help if there were Church 
programs equal in number and quality (if not nature) for 
girls. If girls were allowed to go on missions at nine- 
teen, the stigma of the twenty-one-year-old, unsuccess- 
ful spinster would not be so readily attached to our 
“older” young women, and they would look to missions 
as spiritual goals to work for, not just something to do in 
case they are still single. 

As a young woman, the “Mutual” program was 
my guide and direction. I love working in it now and 
am grateful that my daughters have it. Perhaps there are 
ways to amend some of the inequities so that the young 
women of our Church will realize their self-worth and 
potential. 

Kay Healey 
Ogden, Utah 


Dear Exponent II:: 

My eyes are being opened! I am fifty years old, 
a life-time member, always active. Every article I read 
expands my understanding. My husband enjoys many 
of the articles, and we discuss them. The issue dealing 
with abuse was timely. I am going to share it with my 
Relief Society president, and perhaps she will let the 
bishop read it. 

I want to renew my subscription so that I can 
continue to be enlightened by great articles on sensitive 
issues and be exposed to the thinking of LDS women 
who think “Molly Mormon” views are distasteful. I will 
certainly be more open-minded now than I would have 
been. 

Clair John 
Blythe, California 


Dear Exponent sisters, 
Your survey motivates me to finally sit down 

and write you a long overdue letter, thanking you for 
your publication. Exponent 11 is truly a highlight in my 
life. My friend Ellen Gumucio gave me a gift subscrip- 
tion several years ago. Prior to this, although I had 
heard of Exponent II, | had never read it. When that first 
issue arrived, I found I could hardly put it down. I wept 
as I read it, for it seemed to fill some sort of deep, 
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At the nursing home, we went from room to 
room, talking with patients and making pleasantries 
wherever we went. Perhaps we'd have no problem 
leaving him here. But as I turned to the door, 
promising to see him soon, he stammered, “I-I’d 
rather g-go home.” I melted. I took his arm and 
started again for the door. 

A nurse interrupted our progress, pushed me 
through the doorway, and walked Frank into another 
part of the home, engaging him in conversation so 
that he would forget his wish to retum home. She 
was wise, but I was devastated. 

From the porch I listened to their conversa- 
tion. “How old are you, Frank?” she asked. I held 
my breath, wanting to answer for him, “Seventy- 
four.” Should I tell her that he didn’t have much 
speech left? That he usually acted as if he hadn’t 
heard because it was easier than searching for words 
that never came out right? 

But this time he answered. “Thirty-f-five,” 
he stammered. The woman accepted his answer like 
a true professional. “Come now,” she teased gently. 
“You must be a few years older than that.” There 
was little reality in that precious mind, only a few 
reminiscences that usually became twisted in the 
telling. 

A nurse came up behind me. “He’ll be all 
right here. Go home and take care of yourself,”’ she 
advised. I knew she was right, but, oh, it was tearing 
me apart to leave my husband to the care of 
strangers. 

I cried as if my heart would break. Sud- 
denly, I recalled another statement Frank's doctor 
had made. Everyone should have twelve children, he 
declared, all of them registered nurses, in case the 
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parents fell heir to this insidious disease. I was only one 
person. I couldn’t do it all. And I had to survive. 
Otherwise, who would pay Frank’s bills, bring him 
candy, encourage and love him? 

My physical and emotional health had broken. 
The mind and body simply-will not take the pressure of 
caring for a mental patient twenty-four hours a day. The 
nurse knew the signs. 

“Take care of yourself,” she said. “He’ll be 
fine here. After ten days he may not want to come 
home. Many of our patients prefer to stay where they 
know the routine and where there are no demands on 
them. They usually adjust very well.” 

I wondered if he would. Now that he was 
debilitated with an incurable brain disease and an 
increasingly feeble physique, did he feel he was getting 
a fair shake? I hoped so, for of all the men I had known 
on earth, he was the most worthy of this kind of comfort. 
A good man, kind, and thoughtful beyond the usual 
perimeters of human relations. 

On the drive home, my mind wandered over the 
years I had spent with Frank. I said goodbye to our life 
together as a married couple, to sleeping nestled together 
in that comfortable position of people who are sure of 
each other, Goodbye to our pleasant walks along the 
trails near our cabin, to quiet evenings reading in our 
living room, to autumn trips and picking chokecherries 
and elderberries for the jelly he loved. Goodbye to 
shopping sprees, church meetings, family outings and 
birthdays; to the pressure of his calloused, hard-working 
hand in unspoken understanding; to the look of pride in 
his eyes when my first book was published, my first 
cantata sung. Goodbye, too, to the times when, because 
of his influence, I was able to overcome a moment of 
rancor and become more of a saint—like him. 


Soon, perhaps, he will pass from this 
earth, released from the torment of Alzheimer’s 
disease. Although my days will seem empty 
without-visits to the nursing home, without the 
coating of concern for his welfare that covers all 
my activities, I will be relieved, comforted by the 
fact that I have done my best for him, fulfilling 
my commitment to love and honor him as my 
husband even when he became a mere shell of a 
man, pacing mindlessly in a futile search for his 
own identity. 

Despite the trauma of watching my once 
strong, independent husband revert to childhood 
before my eyes, I see something of beauty in the 
human condition, for I still recognize him as the 
object of my affection, even in his shrunken body 
and mind. We love even as the body and mind 
decay, and this gives humans the hope that love, 
of all mortal dimensions, lives through eternity, 
enabling us to find joy in living even though we 
must persevere through the trials and tribulations 
of life on earth. J 


We hope to see 
you at the retreat 
this summer! 


See announcement 
on page 20 
for details. 









Eugene England Calls for 
Book of Mormon 
Conversion Papers 


President Benson, at the beginning of 
October Conference [1988], challenged “our Church 
writers, teachers, and leaders to tell us more Book of 
Mormon conversion stories that will strengthen our 
faith and prepare great missionaries” and to “let us 
know how [the Book of Mormon] leads us to 
Christ.” In response, I am editing a collection of 
personal narratives of conversion to Christ and His 
gospel through the Book of Mormon, with a focus on 
first-person accounts from all over the worldwide 
Church. The book will be published by Deseret 
Book, and royalties will go to the family-to-family 
Book of Mormon program. 

If you are willing to have your own conver- 
sion story considered, please send it to me as soon as 
you can. If you know other people whom you would 
encourage to send such testimonies to me, please do 
so. Tell your story in your own words, simply but 
completely, with as many specific details about what 
happened and what you felt as you can provide. I 
want to include not only accounts of initial conver- 
sion to Christ but also accounts of the impact and 
continuing influence of the Book of Mormon as 
members of the Church come to know Christ better 
and try to live His gospel. 

I deeply appreciate any assistance. I believe 
that this proposed collection of testimonies can help 
President Benson’s goal “to move the Book of 
Mormon forward now in a marvelous manner” and 
that our efforts can be one way to respond to his 
charge to “help with this burden and with this 
blessing which [God] has placed on the whole 
Church.” 

Please send your stories to: 


Eugene England 
1775 Andrus Lane 
Provo, Utah 84604 





Announcing the Annual 
Exponent Summer Retreat 


On July 14-16, we will once again gather| 
at Hillsboro Camp in New Hampshire. Join us for 
a weekend of open and thought-provoking discus- 
sions and presentations, a special Saturday night 
speaker, friendships made and renewed, great 
eating (beginning with dinner Friday night and 
ending with dinner on Sunday), clean cabins, 
open-to-the-sky showers, boating, canoeing, 
tennis, and swimming in beautiful Peace Lake. 

We will carpool from Boston to the camp 
and back. If you will be driving, let us know. For 
those who arrive in Boston early or need to stay 
late, bed and breakfast accommodations will be 
available for a donation to Exponent IJ. The cost 
for the retreat this year is $80 ($90 with T-shirt.) 

We welcome your suggestions for work- 
shops and discussion groups and your willingness 
to make presentations. Please send your reserva- 
tion requests and suggestions to: 

1989 Reunion 

Exponent II 

Box 37 

Arlington, MA 02174 
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Seattle, Washington: 
Call for Symposium Papers 


Gea 


Molly Bennion, chairwoman of the Re- 
gional Sunstone Symposium to be held on November 
10 and 11 in Seattle, is making a request for papers, 
help in organization, and topics that people would 
like to see treated. She would like the symposium to 
respond to current needs and issues. 

Please send your responses to: 


Molly McLellan Bennion 
1150-22nd Avenue East 
Seattle, Washington 98112 
206/325-6868 


Call for Papers: 
Special 1990 Mormon 
Women’s Issue 


In response to the increased interest in 
women’s issues reflected in letters to the editor and 
readers’ requests, Dialogue will publish a special 
women’s issue in 1990. Dialogue invites submis- 
sions of personal essays, articles, fiction, poetry, 
humor and satire, and letters to the editor by Septem- 
ber 1, 1989. All manuscripts should be typed, 
double-spaced, and sent in triplicate with return 
postage to: 


Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought 
P.O. Box 658 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84110-0658 


Sunstone Fiction Contest 
Announced 


For seven years, Sunstone magazine has 
sponsored the Brookie and D. K, Brown Memorial 
Fiction Contest. We hope to encourage writers who 
provide new perspectives and insights on Mormon 
life. Although past winners include prominent 
writers such as Levi Peterson, Linda Sillitoe, Helen 
Jones, and Susan Howe [past editor of Exponent II), 
many of our winning entries have come from novice 
writers with no previous published stories to their 
credit. If you know anyone who has written stories 
that deal with issues or incidents that are relevant to 
Mormon readers, please encourage them to enter the 
contest. 

The rules for entering and the prizes for the 
various winners are on the enclosed announcement. 
The contest not only gives emerging writers some 
modest prize money and a chance to see their work 
in print, it also lets readers see some of the many 
ways that fiction can deal with the contemporary 
Mormon experience. 

Please send manuscripts to: 


Sunstone 

331 South Rio Grande Street 
Suite 30 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 


Errata 


In Volume XIV, No. 3, the printer inadver- 
tently left off the last two words of Patricia Hart’s 
short story, “The Golden Plaits,” pp. 8-9. The final 
sentence should read: 


She now lives in a quietly opulent beach 
house at Malibu and commutes to a small 
but extremely posh boutique which she just 
opened last year but which is already 
showing a sizable profit. 


We extend our apologies to Patricia and our 
readers for any inconvenience. 


SECOND HELEN CANDLAND 
STARK ESSAY CONTEST 


We are announcing the submission date for the 
1989 contest. Please have your essays to us by 
July 1, 1989. They should be no more than twelve 
double-spaced manuscript pages and should be 
typed or word processed. If possible, please send a 
copy of your essay on a disk. 
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